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More about Draining. 
Samuel Linden’s Field—How it was Drained— 
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Serence between a field drained and un-drained. 


Mr. Samuel Linden of Qanton, of whose farm we 
have spoken in the July number of the Farmer,among 
other improvements which he had undertaken and 
carried out, showed us a meadow on what he called 
his south farm, where very great alterations had been 
effected in a single season, by the use of drains. 
While there we took a diagram of the fields and of the 
drains. Mr. Linden could not give us an exact ac- 
count of the actual expense of cutting, laying the tile, 
and filling in, nor as yet can he say what the precise 
profit of the field would be over what it was in its 
former state. In the statement below, therefore, we 
have endeavored to fil up, by moderate estimates 
made up mostly from the information given us by 
Mr. Linden, these data so important to those who 
would make like trials. 

The field shown us, contained altogether fifteen 
acres, It was a regular parallelogram in shape, as 
represented by the cut. Mr. Linden had come into 
possession of the farm of which it formed a part, about 


37/@ year ago, and at that time this piece of meadow 


was given up as a piece of marsh from which noth- 
ing could be taken except some few loads of the soft 
and coarse hay, which such lots usually yield. A 
portion of it grew nothing but flags, rushes, cat-tails, 
sedges and other plants worthless for all purposes 


43'except to use for litter or to increase the manure heap, 


Another portion was so soft that a team of horses 


sunk in it in the month of September, and were saved 


with difficulty. The surface of a great portion of the 
field trembled and shook like a quaking bog, when 
any animal or person attempted to walk upon it. 
On the north it lay lower than the road, on the west 
there is a considerable rising ground, on the east 
there are woods, the land of which is a little higher 
than the meadow, on the south, also are cleared 
fields, the surface of which is rather higher than the 
lowest part of this field. It therefore formed a basin 



































.yards heyond the line fence, covered, till it empties 


.to state here, has already had a good effect upon the 
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4, a, a, a, a, is the main drain leading into an open @itch, 


long distance, until it enters a creek. 
6, marks a point where in the month of September 


which is runina straight line through the woods, for a 


last, a team of horses, which were put on to commenre 


operations, were nearly lost, having sunk in the soft swamp so deep that it was with much difficulty they could be 


got out. 
c, ¢.¢, ¢, c, are side drains leading into the main drain. 


In this part of the field there is nearly a dead level. 


d, is a drain which is intended at some time to extend into other fields, in the direction in which it is run. 
e,¢, areside drains which run upon ground slightly rising, and which it is proposed to carry up into a side hill, 


which is on the other side of the fence. 

J, is a side drain which runs along the base of the rising 
the hollow where it runs. 

g, is a watering place where a log is sunk, and the water 
bend of the main drain, stoned up. 

h, is another well of the same construction. 


ground and cotlects the water which formerly gathered in 


flows into a trough for cattle. It isa regular well at the 





into which the surplus water of the adjoining land 
settled from all sides, with apparently no outlet for 
what fell on its own surface. It was given up as a 
field with which nothing could be done, and, when 
Mr. Linden proposed to improve it, he was laughed 
at on the strength of the old adage that “ a fool and 
his money are soon parted.” 

The improvement of the field was begun by loca- 
ting the line on which the main drain should be dug. 
This, it will be seen by an inspection of the diagram, 
was yun from a point near the road in a diagonal 
direction to a point where it is made to turn to the 
south-east; at the corner of the field it is carried a few 


into an.gpen drain, which Mr. L. has cut through a 
piece of his woods. This open drain, it may be well 


surrounding timbered land, making all that which lay 
underwater during the whole season, now dry, and 
capable of growing a good sward of rich grasses, as the 
|Kentucky blue grass, and the orchard grass, which are 
known to dv well in timbered land, and prevent the 
growth ef underbrush. 

The main drain was dug from 34 to 5 feet deep; 
in some places the cutting was full 7 feet, owing to 
the rise of the ground. The drain itself was formed 
by asingle line of Harmon's largest sized sole tile, and 
which are called six inch, but do not quite measure, 
We egamined these tile carefully; and found them 
hard avd sound, and when struck they gave out a 





clear ring. They appeared to be well turned, and 
made with care. These tile cost forty cents per rod, 
at the kiln, and were delivered at the rate of two 
dollars per forty rods, We doubted the capacity of 
a single line of these tile to carry off the water 
from such a field, but Mr. L. said he had found it 
amply sufficient. 

The effect of this drain was at once perceptible. 
It rendered the field in less than two weeks, so com- 
pact, that a team could be used in any part of it. 
The side drains were then laid out, and dug from 
time to time as circumstances would permit, some of 
them, we believe, having been finished only during 
the spring. The side drains were dug insome places 
to a depth equal to that of the main drain, but were 
laid with Harmon’s three inch tile, which costs thirty- 
one and one-fourth cents at the kiln, and the same rate 
for delivery as the large size. 

At two places marked in the diagram, Mr. Linden 
has constructed wells into which are introduced pump 
logs, through which the water may be made to flow 
into troughs set for the use of cattle, should the field 
at any time be turned into a pasture. 

The cost of the improvement made here, could not 
be well ascertained but certainly before the drains 
were made, the land as a piece of productive property, 
could not be valued at a higher rate than $25 per 
acre, and we doubt whether any of the farmers living 
around the neighborhood would have given that 
amount for it. Now it equals, if not surpasces in 
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value, any other field on the same farm, and may 
therefore at a moderate estimate, be reckoned worth 
$30 per acre. For the whole fifteenacres, this would 
be am increase ef $235 in value. But let us look at it 
in another point of view, and that is, its mere 
production, aside from its value as a piece of real 
estate, 

We take its production for aseries of five years, 
and allow it all that any ene would estimate, which 
would net be over, if leftin meadow, a ton per acre of 
the wild grasses it produced, and admit it te be sold in 
Detroit at its highest rate, for the past few years, $10 
per ten, this weuld be $150, for interest on value of 
land, cost of cutting, curing, and harvesting. This 
for five years would amount te $750. 

Now let us look at the other side: 

In this field there has been cut and laid of main 
drain aboat sixty rods at seven shillings per rod, and 
110 rods of side drain at five shillings; together this 
makes an outlay of $121 25, or$8 83 per acre. 
(The drains, it is te be remembered are made in the 
fall after the crop(?) has been taken off.) Should it 
not be convenient to break up the field for corn the 
next year, the crop of hay in the pasture it will give, 
will be fouad to have increased in value at least one- 
half over that of the year previous. This would 
alone would be areturn of $75. In the fall the field 
should he ploughed up in the very best manner with 
a good six to seven inch plow, laying the furrows at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, so as to expose the 
black virgin soil as much as possible to the action of 
the atmosphere and frost. We should also, were 
the field ours, and the matcrial easy to be had, give 
it twenty bushels of lime te the acre. Lime has the 
effect of mellowing such a soil, by freeing it from the 
noxious vegetable acids which it contains, and which 
its previous wetness had accumulated, and hindered 
from being dispersed, It therefore, not only by its 
chemical power changes it for the better, and ren- 
ders its fertilizing matter more free to act, but it also 
warms it, and with the aid of the air, itis continually 
at work mechanically disintegrating the various ma- 
terials of which the soil is composed. Many will 
say this land is rich enough withoutlime. We admit 
that, for the Jime will not make it any richer.. But 
can you make its richness as available during the 
next three years without the use of lime, as you can 
with? That is the question. We think not. 

The lime we should spread on the ploughed land 
and work it in with the cultivator; with the cultiva- 
tor and the drag also we should do all the work in 
the spring preparatory to planting the seed, leaving 
the inverted sod entirely untouched. The crop of 
corn from the fifteen acres, we would guarantee, if 
taken care of as it should be, and with an ordinary 
season, would not average less than seventy or 
more bushels per acre, which valued at 40 cents per 
bushel only, woul d be $420, and allowing for the 





working of the crop and harvesting, twenty cents per 
bushel, it would leave for the outlay on the land 
$210, a sum in the second year sufficient to repay 
the outlay.. But let us look what would be its crop 
the third year. Weshould now take a crop of pota- 
toes off it. The two hoed crops coming in succession 
wouki give the soil ample opportunity to be com- 
pletely cleared of all foul stuff, weeds and roots, which 
might be dormant for a time, and then spring up 
again, With this crop the lime would be found to 
tell to great advantage. The field, if no mishap, 
such as disease, or other mischance from weather 
befel it, would be found to give a fair average crop 
of at least 200 bushels, perhaps we might say 250, 
and from almost virgin soil need any one dispute,that 
if the seed was of the right kind, their quality would 
be other than such as would command the very 
highest price in market, say an average of forty cents 
for large andsmall. There would be, should there 
be but an average of 200 bushels per acre, $1200, for 
which allow half for seeding, working, harvesting, 
marketing, and the field nets you as pay for your im- 
provement $600. 

The fourth year, we now prepare to turn our atten- 
tion to getting it back into meadow. Should we 
have decided to tako a crop of wheat from it, we 
would have had the potatoes planted as early as the 
spring would allow. In this respect the draining 
would materially assist us, and the crop would thus 
permit us to get wheat in by the latter part of Sep- 
tember, there again it would be found that the drain- 
ed Jand would give the wheat at least two weeks 
advantage over land with no drains, owing to its 
warmth and ability to keep the roots growing 
although the surface might be frozen. Should our 
decision be that we should try a crop of oats 
instead of wheat, there would not be so much neces- 
sity for having the potatoes in the ground at 
an early date. With either crop however, it would 
be our purpose to put the field in the smoothest 
condition that the plough, the harrow and the roller 
would enable us to doit. Let us suppose that wheat 
was tho crop we took off; would twenty bushels per 
acre be too much to estimate the crop at? Here would 
again be $300, and allowing one-half for all expenses, 
there would be for the cost of draining. liming and 
land, $150 net. And here again Jet me remind the 


“old fogy,” who does not believe in the draining of’ 


marshes, that the lime on the grain crop would be 
found to exercise a very beneficial effect, and this 
effect would be found not so much in the head, but in 


the stiffness and strength it would give to the straw,. 


and which on such land, is apt to be soft, and liable 
to lodge. 

The fifth year there would be a crop of grass on 
the field, and if seeded as we should do it, with at 
least two pecks of timothy seed, ten pounds of'small 
clover seed, with a couple of quarts of red top, to 
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each acre, sown with Stanford’s hand seed sower, 
which is a handy implement, or Seymour's broad-cast 
sower, which is operated with a single horse, we will 
guarantee a single crop of hay the first year that will 
be worth more for feed, than the whole five years 
produce when the land was undrained. We should 
employ @ broad-cast seed sower, because if handled 
with care,they sow much more even than the best sow- 
er can cast it by hand; we don’t care how guod he is, he 
cannot control the wind, and it will sweep many a 
east out of his hand, in spite of his best efforts. 


Then when the grass does not come, of course, Jack|: 


Frost has to father the miss, and we hear the usual 
ery that the winter has killed the clover out in 
spots. 

But as to the revenue to be received this fifth year. 
If the crop is made into hay, it will be found to 
average at least two tons to the acre, of good market- 
able clover, worth $12 per ton, or $369; and allow- 
ing half for labor, marketing and other expenses, we 
have still $180 net as the return to help pay the 
draining andliming. And here again let us remind 
the reader that probably no crop will feel the result 
of the liming more perceptibly than the timothy. It 
‘isa grass that has a firm stalk, and when the soil is 
new and rich it is like wheat apt to lodge. The 
lime aids materially in dissolving the particles of the 
soil, which goes to strengthen the stalk, and hence 
the vigor it infuses into the plant. 


Now let ussum up: Under the old fogy system 

of letting the marsh take care of itself, in five 
ears we have from it in gross........+. e+-- $750 00 

ake off half of this for nner, harvesting, 1 mar ket- 
5 00 


irg, 
Total net revenue for five years.......--------- 
Under a system of draining, and with the follow- 
ing rotation the field of fifteen acres for five years is 
estimated to yield as detailed above, but summed up 
as follows : 


First zomte a crep of common hay one ton per acre 
at $10 


¢, 
ee OO OOOO ow mewn 88 * wee e woes weeeeecces 


60 00 


ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 


20 00 
Third a) omoaeny oa ae i acre, at forty 
1200 00 


cents | 


Oe ee eH POOR er ee OOO OER wwe wm www nw wwnn 


800 00 
860 00 


— 


$2430 00 
Take off half for usher, morketing, and other ex- ‘ 


ee ee 


1, 
F ifth year,. clover hay, two tons per acre, at $12 
per ORs coaastcape= ppp pepe cscs 090 Cccceccee 





Left fa pes Oe for draining, liming, use of land, &c. $1215 00 
$121 25 


Cost of draining-----. [bbe dasconvcopes 
Cost of liming, 75 cents oer bushel..... 225 00 846 25 


ee es for nett revenue during the five years 
ane the expense of-draining, liming, 

I the expenses incident to the best and 

Sean approved methods of working the land, 


putiing in the crops and harvesting them. .... 868 75 





This shows more than double the receipts from 
produce alone, while of the increased value of the 
land, we take no account whatever. We do not 





know as yet what system Mr Linden will pursue 
with reference to this field. It is at a distance from 
his homestead farm, and such a rotation as we sug- 
gest above, may not be suitable for him. So far, 
he has got this field into good working shape, and 
the draining of it with tiles, it will be seen, has not 
cost such an extravagant sum. We ubmit the facts 
and the estimates to those seeking information about 
draining, as they are. If any thing extravagant 
appears in them, just write and let us know wherein 
we differ from you, friend reader ! 

Next month we shall refer more particularly to the 
actual cost of cutting drains, the tools used, and the 
laying of the tile. 





Jottings in Macomb County. 


Town of Sterling, June 3d.—Wheat flooks very 
promising ; very little corn planted yet—frost of the 
30th May killed the first planting, injuring also pota- 
toes, beans and fruit. ; 

Mr. C, G. Cady, of this town, settled here twenty- 
two years ago, and is now enjoying the fruits of his 
early hardships and privations, in an abundance of 
the comforts of life. He erected last season, in 
which to spend the evening of his days, a roomy 
brick mansion, thirty-two feet front by thirty deep; 
the entire length of the main building and wing is 
fifty feet. It is constructed of most excellent 
looking brick, whieh was manufactured on his own 
land at a cost of about $2.50 per thousand. He 
tells me that one of his first crops on five acres of 
harrowed new ground, yielded one hundred and fifty 
bushels of wheat that averaged sixty-two pounds to 
the measured bushel, He showed mea small, but 
thrifty flock of sheep and lambs, very handsome, in- 
deed; a cross of the Spanish and native, a little tine- 
tured with the old Saxon Merino. 

I saw in this neighborhood a noble Durham bull, 
owned by Messrs. R, Campbell & S. Harvey; his 
weight is over 2,000 lbs,, although not in high flesh. 
On the farm of Mr. Osburn Olen I saw two hand- 
some, good sized red Durham cows, and one calf. 

I wrote you for the July Farmer about Mr. 
Leach’s fine Durham cattle; he has now about eighty 
Spanish ewes and the same number of as good lambs 
as I have seen in Michigan. Last fall there were 
taken from the flock he then had, eighty ewes, cross 
of French and Spanish, to Wisconsin, and sold at an 
average of a little over thirty dollars per head; and 
in the fall of 1854, forty buck lambs from the same 
flock averaged over sixty dollars per head. Mr. 
Leach tells me that the income of his flock, con- 
sisting of 105 ewes, was in one year $3,000. 

Mr. L has not done anything yet at underdrain- 
ing; his dry land did not need it, and his clay land he 
has but just begun to till. 

Worthy of Note.—Hon. J. Summers, living in the 
same town with Mr. Leach, (Utica,) tells me there 
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has not been a political nor religious quarrel in Mr. 
L.’s neighborhood, and not a law suit in the school 
district in twenty-five years; and I can well believe 
the statement, for a more comfortable, good natured, 
kindly, complacent set of inhabitants I have seldom 
met with. 

Mr. George St. John, of Sterling, has a few head 
of stock not easily surpassed; one bull calf, cross of 
full blood Durham and ‘Devon, one three-fourths 
Durham heifer calf, one fall blood Durham cow; 
also some fine pigs. 

June 9th—Town of Washington.—Consequence 
of smoking —Our friend, G. F. Conklin, of this 
town, suffered a severe loss in May last, the result of 
the filthy habit of smoking, indulged in by a man 
who follows the occupation of buying up fat cattle 
for the butchers in Detroit. He was smoking his 
pipe while passing through the barn-yard on his 
way to the field to see Mr. Conklin, and in afew mo- 
ments the straw stack was discovered to be on fire. 
Before Mr. Conklin could reach the premises all 
chance of saving anything from the flames was past. 
Thus, by a careless indulgence in a worse than use- 
less practice, a worthy citizen is robbed of his hard 
earnings to the amount of a thousand dollars, at a 
very moderate calculation. Barn, sheds, gates, 
fences, 1,000 bushels of wheat in the granary, oats 
and other grain, from four to five tons of hay, and 
some farming tools, harnesses, &c., were destroyed 
by the flames. 

Mr. J. L. Kelsey, of this town, has some fine 
stock. There are five full blood Durham, and four 
cross of Durham and Devon; one bull and one heifer 
of the former were purchased of Mr. Robert Cor- 
win, of Corwin farm, Ohio; and one, a cow, was 
bought at the State Fair in 1852, for $100, with a 
calf at her side. Mr. K. now considers her and her 
stock worth $400. He intends raising stock to sup- 
ply those who want, with bloods. He is doing con- 
siderable in underdraining, and where he has so done 
his crops show 20 per cent better than where it is 
not drained. 

Maple trees, and how to select and plant them.— 
George W. Scranton settled in this town in Septem- 
ber 1854. All favorable incidental opportunities 
(commonly called by farmers “ odd spells,”) were im- 
proved by him in transplanting forest maple ( sugar 
tree ) for shade trees, until he had two entire rows 
passing in front of his house some dozen rods long. 
The branches now meet so as to form a complete 
shade, the space between the rows forming a lawn to 
be coveted in summer heat, in which to spend an 
hour from weary toil at midday, and to spread the 
table where one can enjoy the refreshing breeze at 
mealtime. It is the children’s play ground, and the 
visitor’s social promenade, a rich luxury, that cost at 
first some care and toil, but what a blessing is the 
enjoyment now; and it is one which is in the reach 





of the most humble. Mr. Scranton’s directions are 
—~select low, thrifty trees, growing in open spaces in 
the woods, or on the borders of old fields; carefully 
preserve the rootsin taking them up, dig a hole as 
near the depth previously occupied by the tree as 
possible, place your tree in position, throw in dirt 
loose, constantly pouring in water, so it-will be wet 
like porridge, Trees thus set will be substantial 
and grow from the start. The best time to set is as 
early in spring as the frost is out of the ground. 
Trees set in the fall often die. Do not cut the tops 
nearly all off, as some people imagine they must, 

June 11th.—In the town of Armada I saw Mr. 
Phillips’ noble Durham bull, “ Splendor,” of which 
it is needless for me to speak, as he is well known, 
having taken several prizes at the State and County 
Fairs of this State; but, taking into consideration 
his size and docility of disposition, he certainly ex- 
cels any animal of the kind I have ever seen. I was 
told his weiglit now is about 2,600, and he is not 
fleshy. I saw considerable handsome young stock 
in this neighborhood, fine yearling and two-year-old 
heifers, feeding at the side of the road. 

Mr, Oratus Hulett, of this town, says the way to 
be successful in raising turkeys is to feed them on 
curd of milk until they are six or eight weeks old: — 
Meal should not be mixed with the curd, as young 
turkeys cannot stand meal feed, it will almost always 
kill them. As soon as the milk is sufficiently soured 
to insure the process, scald it to separate the curd., 

June 12th.—Near the north line of Washington, 
on the farm of Mr. A, Tinsman, I saw a flock of 
300 sheep, all in good condition, mixed Spanish, old 
Merino and native. 

In the town of Bruce, adjoining, is where I saw 
the fruitful old apple tree mentioned in the July 
Farmer. J. A. Batpwin, 


Jottings in St. Clair and Sanilac Counties. 


Kinp Eprrors:—Having left our warm hearted 
and most cordial friends of the above counties, for the 
present, I am seated this fine showery morning (July 
12th) to transfer my jottings, and put them in read- 
able shape. I amat Almont, Lapeer county. This 
is truly a pleasant and delightful little village, con- 
taining about 2000 inhabitants, good, quiet people, 
who are pursuing their different trades and crafts in 
a way that plainly indicates they mind their own bus- 
iness in particular. No water-power here, conse- 
quently no pestilential mill pond. It is on elevated 
ground, apparently near the height, with a percepti- 
ble falling off to the east and north, and is surrounded 
by a well cultivated and fruitful farming country. 
The farmers here appear to be in a large proportion, 
fifty per cent., or nfore, descendents of the intelligent, 
honest old Celts, or Scotch; a class of husbandmen 
than which we have none better among us. 

But of St. Clair, The face of the country along 
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parallel with the river, extends along also parallel 
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the river from Algonac, located just above the head 
of Lake St, Clair, to above Newport, (mouth of Belle 
River) is remarkably level and entireiy toolow. A 
strip of arable land runs along the margin of the 
river from sixty to 100 rods wide, but falls off 
in marshy surface too neur the level of the 
river to admit of being thoroughly drained except in 
extremely dry seasons. From Newport to Port 
Haron (mouth of Biack river, one mile below Lake 
Huron) the la d along the river is sufficiently eleva- 
ted to make it a most delightful locality. The soil 
along the river and the shore of Lake Huror is gene- 
rally sandy, but in some places clay prevails, and clay 
banks creep out clear to the water’s edge. 

I noticed, especially, along the shore of the Lake, 
almost every kind of timber that I had ever seen. 
Some havdsome whitewood, (yellow poplar) an oc- 
casional black walnut; but pine, hemlock and the 
oaks, white and red, prevailed. Occasional groves 
of large sycamores, elms, hickory, &c.; and again 
black poplar would be present in abundance. 

The strip of land spoken of as marshy, ranning 


with the: Lake shore; it is, however, intervened in 
places, for some distance, by hard land, but generally 
such a strip of wet land prevails; and after leaving 
the wet lands along the river, is heavily, and in many 
places, thickly timbered with pine, cedar, birch. 
black oak, &c, hisstrip of mroist land is from one 
to three miles wide. Back of this the surface rises 
enough to be sufficiently dry, and is a rich, strong 
soil, now heavily timbered (except an occasion..1 spot 
where some hardy pioneer has plarted down) with 
hemlock, maple, beach and pine as prevailing tim- 
bers, bat most other kinds of timbers are present; 
in some areas oak prevails with the pine. Still back of 
this, about twenty miles from the lake or river, pine 
and hemlock pretty much disappear and beach,| 
maple, bass, olm, &c., are the prevailing timbers. | 
In the township of Wales, St. Clair county, and) 
Richmond, Macomb county, I traveled on one of the 
most delightful ridges of land E ever saw; soil deep 
aud dark gravel loam and sand; timber ash, white- 
wood, meple, white ash, butternut, and an occa- 
sionai pine or clump of pines, 

I shouid be glad to speak of the villages springing 
up, bat have only space to say that Algonac, New- 
port, St. Clair and Port Huron, are all river Toca- 
tions, have docks for shipping, and the first two, and 


S. B. Brown, of St. Clair, one of the noblemen of 
this realm, is making a mark by whieh it will net only 
be known that he has inhabited this earth, but has 
been a blessing to kis and afler generations. Gold 
and silver does not appear of great value to him 
unless it is put to use. 

He is cultivating, underdraining, and beautifying 
a farm about a mile distant from the village, not 
because that is the most profitable way in his local- 
ity to coin dollars and cents, or because it is the easi- 
est way to procure the good things of life for his fam- 
ily, but for the sake of the enjoyment,and the benefit 
it may be to those who will live after him. He showed 
me the cow, now twelve years old, that raised the 
calf that took the first premium at the Michigan State 
Fair ever taken by a Devonshire (as he told me); also 
a most beautiful three year old Devon heifer, and a 
yearling bull, purchased of Morris S. Cushman, of 
Vernon, Oneida county, N. Y.; seven handsome year- 
lings of his own raising; three heifers, two full bloods, 
and a fine herd of superior native cows. 

Our friends, L. Beach, A. W. Clark, and Jas. Hall, 
located on Black river, about six miles above Port 
Huron, are all showing a spirit of enterprise in im- 
proving their farms, worthy of emulation. Mr. Clark 
paid $700.00 for 100 acres, two years ago; has now 
good buildings, a beautiful young orchard of 250 
trees just getting into bearing; handsome front and 
back yards of plums and cherries and shrubbery, 
lilacs, snowballs, &c. He now refuses $3000 for 
the location. 


Samuel Simons, of Lexington. from one acre, in the 
year 1855, raised fifty five bushels ears of corn, twenty 
bushels carrots, fifteen bushels turnips, twenty bush- 
els potatoes, five bushels onions, sold cucumber 
pickles to the amount of $5.00, one bushel of buck- 
wheat, twenty-two heads cabbage, one head weighing | 
thirty-five pounds, sold for twenty-five cents, one 
vine of squashes, refused fifty cents for one of them. 

David Me. Clure, of Worth, Sanilac county, raised 
fifteen acres of wheat last year, (1855,) from whieh 
he harvested thirty-nine bushels per acre average; 
white chaff, red berry, bald wheat. 

Amos Wixon, same town and year, harvested for- 
ty-nine bushels from three pecks and three quarts 
seed; white ffint. ; 

George L. Smith, same town and year, harvested 
320 bushels potatoes from one half acre. His man- 


latter two are flourishing villages; St. Clair (county! ner of farming this half acre was as. follows: In the 


seat) and Port Huron, the largest, are truly desirable 
places for business men or mechanics, Along the 
lake shore are Lake Port, (alias Birchyil'e, formerly 
Milwaukie) Stevens’ Landing, Lexington and Port| 
Sanilac; all have docks, 


spring of 1853 he carried on 400 common loads of 
barn'manure,turned it thoroughly under with aScotch 
plow, then followed with a subsoil plow, endeavor- 
ing to subsoil twelve inches deep; sowed to corn and 
took off an immense crop of fodder which he fed as 





Lexington, (county seat of Sanilac county) is a 
very pleaaant, flourishing village, blessed with regular | 
steam#oat calls twice.a week, besides transient calls. 


fall feed to his milk cows. In 1854 sowed to peas, 
small yield, but an immense amount of straw. In 
1855, potatoes, as above. 
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Roderick Rice, same town, purchased in Detroit 
four quarts of early peas, sowed early in the spring, 
ased for green what the family wanted; harvested 
and sowed again the 6th of July, one feck,from which 
he harvested six bushels, sowed the same the last 
of Aprif, and is now, July Ist, harvesting a fine) 
crop. The above was communicated by D. McClure; | 
he also stated that he sold nine bushels of his wheat 
for $2.00 per bushel, and ¢he balance fer $4.75. 

July 3d, town of Clyde, St. Claircounty. I here saw 
a young Black Hawk,five years old,sired by old Long 
Island Black Hawk; a very fine berse, owned by G 
M. Bartfe. 

On the farm of, and belonging to John Baird, of 
this town, I saw the handsomest lot of Native cattle 
(if they are such) that I have fallen in with in Michi- 
gan, and the great charm of the story is, they are 
now a large stock and are the descendants of one 
cow driven in here by Mr. Baird’s father, many years 
azo. They consist of one yoke of working cattle, 
very handsome; girth, seven feet ten inchos, tig t 
line; cight years old. A noble herd of large, hand- 
some cows, one seventeen years old, I think, 
the daughter of the old original cow. 

Mer. Baird is now improving his stock, and I think 
hehas abasis for producing some of the best in the 
couvtry. He purchased last year a Devon bull, five 
years old, supposed full blood; and a most noble fel- 
low he is, I saw him measured: from the crown 
between his horns, it was seven fect eight inches to 
‘point of buttock; depth from top of shoulder blade to 
bottom of brisket, three feet ten inches; and to lower 
edge of dewlap, four feet three inches. There isa 
large number of steers and heifers of all ages, the 
whole {bull excepted) raised on the farm. 

For so woody a country, Mr, B.. hasa good flock 
ef sheep, eighty-four head,and forty-four lambs, hand- 
some, fat fellows, that it does one good to look at. 


I should like to notice Mr. Baird’s farm and the 
new village, (Ruby) but have not room. I hope he 
willinform us next fall what crop of turnips he gets 
on his muck land, 

I must say that Messrs, Baird, John of Clyde, and 
James, of Port Huron, are preparing to leave works 
bebind them that will tell to future generations that 
they were usefal in life, and a blessing to their age. 


I have been noticing, since I got into the vicinity |’ 


of Romeo, and east and north, quite a superior race 
of what they call common or Native stock. 

Wheat promises well; good length of head; but I 
have noticed, from the time I could first see it in the! 
spring, all the way from Barry county through to 
Detroit, aud up north here, that it is thin on the 
ground; not seed enough sowa, or some other cause; 
it is just beginning to change here from green to 
yellow. Wherever I have found gravelly land, I 
have found good corp, some above my knee, nearly 
to my hip; but all say they had to plant the second 
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‘time ; but on ‘clayey soil, corn is generally backward. 


I have noticed some good pieces of rye, and one or 
two of oats, but as a general thing oats are backward, 
J. A. Batpwin, 
Vote—The soil on which those fine crops were 
‘raised is in the town of Worth,was of that grade spo- 
‘ken of as rich, strong soil, timbered with hemlock, 
maple, beech and pine, as prevailing timbers. In this 
soil, clay prevails, but gravel, loam, sand and marl 
(or a substance resembling g it) are present in portions. 


Varning i in the Upper Peninsula. 





[The following extract we take from a late number 
of the Lake Superior Journal. On several occa- 
sions we have considered it our duty to call atten- 
tion to the advantages presented to farmers in the 
Upper Peninsula, We know of plenty among the 
Adirondack regions in New York and the New 
Hampshire mountains who have no such lands to 
till as those in the Upper Peninsula. All accounts 
agree in stating that the farming lands of that region 
of Michigan are not at all inferior to those of the 
Lower Peninsula. The climate differs, it is true, in 
the season being rather shorter, and the warm weath- 
er not sufficient to ripen corn. But in other respects 
it differs very slightly. The chief difficulty as re- 
gards the settlement of these lands is, that the set- 
tlers generally go from localities entirely different in 
respect to soil and climate. If the owners of lands 
would seek for settlers from northern New York, 
from New Hampshire, or from Maine, or even from 
the hilly portions of Massachusetts, and hold out at 
the same time proper inducements to encourage 
them to make homes in the Upper Peninsula, there 
would be less reason than there is now to complain of 
want of a farming population. 

We are pleased to see the accounts of the Supert- 
or articles produced in that region. We should like, 
for our share, to have some of the potatoes sent 
hitherward. Two of the turnips would last till 
Christmas, ard one of the radishes spoken of be- 
low would put us over a great part of the. spring. 
Perhaps some of them may make their appearance 
at our State Fair—EHd.] 

Agriculture as yet has claimed but slight attention 
on the Upper Peninsula, The shortnes of the sea- 
son, the uneverness of the lands and the expense of 
clearing the same for tillin fg, seems to hav» inspired 
little confidence as to farming proving remunerative, 
yet taking tiie success of the few who have engaged 
in that branch of industry, we are warran tad in say- 
ing, that probably no part of the country will more 
amply secure the laborer an ample return for his toil 
than the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. It is true 
the aspect of the country during a portion of the 
year is somewhat forbidding to one accustomed to 
the scenery of Lower Michigan, or to the prairie 
country farther west, yet the soil is fertile and warm, 
and the seeds entrusted to it germinate and grow to 
maturity in a surprisingly short period of time. The 
seasons are doubtless too short to bring corn to ma- 
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turity, and the growing of wheat is an experiment yet 
to be tried, though there is little doubt that the cli- 
mate and soil of many portions of the Peninsula are 
admirably adapted to this grain. Sufficient however 
has been done to prove that other Cereals, as oats, 
rye and barley, yield enormously—while the pota- 
toe, succulent roots generally, the leguminous ace- 
tarious and similar plants are grown to a perfection 
unequaled in any purt of the country.—Were we to 
note down what our eyes have seen we fear our 
friends would bespeak us rooms at Utica or some sim- 
ilar State establishment, yet we must venture a lit- 
tle notwithstanding the risk. We will start with 
the Russia turnip, as large as an eight-quart pan, 
and a radish fourteen inches in circumference ! 
These are not isolated examples, they have been 
seen, and may be seen again about Marquette. Po- 
tatoes and oats yield abundantly, and in quality are 
every way superior, while the grasses are rich in nu- 
tritive elements, It is, in fact, no longer a problm 
that most farm products will yield as well here as be- 
low; the only question is, whether at the present 
prices of land and labor, agriculture can be made 
remunerative? We think that it can; and we will 
venture a few figures in proof—premising that it will 
probaly be many years before the market will be fully 
supplied with the products of the Upper Peninsula. 

The cost of a farm, cleared, ready to receive the 
first crop. will range from twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars per acre, acording to its proximity to the town. 
These figures are apt to stagger one at the outset, and 
no doubt have deterred many from engaging in agri- 
culture, yet we are prepared to show that one can, 
even at these prices, sooner pay for his farm from its 
=. than he cau on tne praries ready cleared. 

hen his land is once cleared, it is ready for the first 
seeding without the interv: ntion of the plough, and 
the price of seeding, considering the price of labor 
and of seed, may be estimated at one-half more than 
below. Without going too particularly into a cal- 
culation on a subject upon which our readers are 
better informed than we, we will merely a'd that 
potatoes, oats and grass are the chief products, that 
the price of potatoes varies from one dollar to one 
dollar fifty cents per bushel, with a yield of say two 
hundred bushels to the acre, giving the grower from 
two to three hundred dollars for each acre that he 
tills. Allowing three tons sf oats and straw to the 
acre, at the usual price of seventy dollars per ton, he 

ets two hundred and ten dollars for each acre un- 

er cultivation. Deduct from these figures the cost 
of his land, the price of clearing and the expenses 
of seeding, and it will be discovered that the grow- 
er has an actual nett profit on his first crop, leaving 
his land in good condition for succeeding crops. 

We might pursue the subject further, but we have 
said enough to prove what we aimed at in com- 
mencing, namely, that farming will prove one of the 
most profitable occupations that a person can en- 
gage in. 





To Measure an Acre cr Grounp.—In meas- 
uring land, thirty und one quarter yards make one 
square rod, and forty square rods make one square 
rood, four of which, or 160 rods make one acre. It 
is evident then, that 40 rods long by 4 roods wide 
will make an acre. ‘The same result may be arrived 
at by measuring 63} yards in length, by 66 yards in 
breadth. To lay out an acre, square 209 feet on 

ach side, is the nearest foot that will make an acre, 
eing less than an inch every way over the distance. 


Programme of the Fair for 1856. 


The ae State Agricultural Society will hold 
its eighth anffual Fair on the Detroit course, city of 
Detroit, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, September 30th, and October Ist, 2d and 3d, 
1856. . 

Programme. 

Entries ean be made at any time previous to the 
first day of the Fair, by applying to the Secretary, at 
tho Society’s rooms, over No. 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. 

Tuesday, September 30th---First day. 


Entries will be made at the Entry Office on the 
Fair ground during the day. 
Allentries should be made by six o’clock P. M. of 


the 30th. 
Wednesday, October Ist---Second day. 


At ten o'clock A, M.,a Grand cavalcade of all the 
horses on exhibition. 

The viewing Committees will then receive their 
Committee books from the Secretary, at the Judges 
stand, on the track. 

The Committees on Sheep, Swine and Poultry, 
also the Committees of Division C, D, E, F, G, H, 
and K, will commence the examination of articles in 


the several classes for which they are appointed. 
Horses. 


At 11 o’clock A. M, exhibition of horses for ail 
work, on the track. 

At one o'clock P. M., exhibition of Blood Horses, 
on the track, with trial of speed. 

At 3 o'clock, exhibition of Matched Trotters, with 
trial of speed. 

At 4 o'clock, exhibition of Single trotters, with 


trial of speed. 
Cattle. 


At 12 o'clock, exhibition of Shorthorn Cattle, in 
the Cattle ring. 

At 2 o'clock, exhibition of class 2, Devon, class 3, 
Hereford, and class 4, Ayrshire cattle im the Cattle 
ring. 

At 4 o'clock, exhibition of class 5, cross of Blood, 
and class 6, cross of Blood and Native cattle, in the 
Cattle Ring. 

Thursday, October 2d---Third Day. 
Horses. 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., Grand Cavaleade of all the 
horses on exhibition. 

At 94 o'clock, exhibition of class 18, matched and 
single horses on the course. 

At 10 o’cloek, exhibition of draught horses, with 
trial of strength, in a ring prepared for the purpose. 

At 12 o’clock, exhibition of Foreign horses, on the 





course. 
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At 12} o’clock, exhibition of Jacks and Mules, in 
the ring for the trial of draught horses. 

At 2 o'clock P. M., Female Equestrianism. Im- 
mediately thereafter, exhibition of class 17, Trotting 
Stallions, with trial of speed. 

At11 o'clock, Address by Hon. Chas, E, Stuart. 

Cattle. 


At 93 o'clock, A. M., exhibition of class 7, Native 
cattle, also class 10 and 11. Fat cattle, and class 12, 
Milch cows. 

At 11 o’clock, exhibition of working oxen and 
steers in the Cattle ring. 

At 2 o’clock, P. M., exhibition of class 13, Foreign 
cattle in the Cattle ring, 

Friday, Gctober 3d--Fourth day. 


At9 o'clock A. M., Grand Cavalcade of all the 
horses and cattle on exhibition. 

At 10 o’cleck, Grand Parade of the prize Horses 
and Cattle, wearing badges to designate the prizes 
awarded them. 

At 11 o’clock, a trial of speed of all the horses that 
have been awarded a premium in either of the classes; 
trial at the option of the exhibitors, 

At 12 o’clock, reading reports of viewing Com- 
mittees. 

At one o'clock, election of officers. 

At one o'clock, auction sale of stock and articles 
on the ground, 

The grounds upon which the Fair will be held 
are located on the Detroit river, a short distance 
above the city. 

Steamboats will run from the foot of Woodward 
Avenue to the Fair Ground and back during the 
fair. The boats will charge 124 cents a passenger, 
to and from the fair, or 6} cents each way. 

Carriages and other vehicles will run to and from 
the ground at low rates. J. C. Hoimes, 

Secretary. 
Michigan vs. Pennsylvania. 

R. F. Jonnsrone, Sir :—Seeing in the Farmer for 
the present month, afreport of the shearing of merino 
sheep, owned by John S. Goe, of Fayette county, 
Penn., I thought I would give you an account of 


mine, although on a more limited seale. 


One Spanish Buck’s Fleece, 13 pounds, 8 ounces, washed 
No. 1 Spanish Ewe Fleece, 6 pounds F ounces, washed 
“ “ “ “ “ 





“ 2 “ 6 

“ 8 “ “ “ » M,. 1 be “ 
“4 “ “e “ " « 9 “ “ 
“ 65 “ “ “ 8 “ 2 “ “ 
“ 6 “ o “ 9 “ q “ ““ 
“ 7 “ “ “e 6 “ 8 “ “ 
“ 8g “ “ “ 7 ‘“ 14 “ “ 
“ 9g “ “ “ 5 “ il “ “ec 
«10 “ “ “ 6 “ 4 “ “ 


Eight of the ewes raised lanbs and one lost one. 
Ifany one has a flock of Spanish Merinos that will 
beat them, I would like to hear from them through 


the Farmer. Yours, J. L. WHEELOCK. 
Salem, Washtenaw County, Mich., July, 1856. 





Farming in Western New York. 


R. F. Jonnsronr, Dear Sin:—I have made but 
one excursion into the surrounding country since my 
arrival here, for the purpose of noting down farm 
operations and prospects in this part of the State. 
My observations extended into Cortland and Madi- 
son counties principally. The farmers in those 
counties are chiefly engaged in dairying. Some time 
ago they were mostly engaged in growing grain, 
and growing poor, but now, having wisely changed 
their manner of farming, they are getting rich in 
making butter and cheese, and growing wool. Every 
thing through those counties demonstrates the wis- 
dom of this change. Farms have been enlarged, 
the hill sides have been cleared of brush and briars, 
new buildings have been erected, and old ones re- 
paired, fields rendered nearly barren by repeated 
plowings, in the vain attempt to raise grain, have 
now become pastures and meadows of an excellent 
quali y. Farms that could have been bought, twenty 
years ago, for $8 or $10 per acre, are now held at 
from $30 to $45, and a general feeliug of indepen- 
dence and thrift prevades the entire community. 
So much from*having discovered the branch of 
farming to which their soil was best adapted. 


In regard to their breed of cattle, however, but 
little has been done more than to improve the native 
or common cattle of the country. This has been 
done by a judicious and continued selection of the 
best milkers, for breeders, until they have obtained 
some of the best dairy cows I have ever seen ; thus 
demonstrating the possibility of improving the com- 
mon stock of our own country to excellent advantage. 
I could not learn that any particular system of 
breeding had been pursued, with a view to a unifor- 
mity of shape, color, or size, milk alone having been 
the object aimed at in what has been done, Nor 
could I determine from any information I could ob- 
tain, whether their cattle have, by accident, any ad- 
mixture of Devon or Durham blood in their veins. 
Be this as it may, I am of the opinion that a still 
further improvement might be made upon their 
present breed, in form and color, by the introduction 
of full blooded Devon bulls. I would prefer these to 
the Durham blood, for the reason that Devons are 
more hardy, more agile, and consequently better 
fitted for labor, and also for ranging this hilly country 
in search of food. 

It is becoming a matter of great importance to 
the people of Michigan, just now, to determine eor- 
rectly for themselves, the breed of cattle best suited 
to our locality, and the uses to which they are to be 
applied; whether they are to be needed for the dairy, 
for labor, or theshambles. If we want cows for the 
dairy, we should let the Durhams alone, these are 
best: fitted for slow and heavy draft, and for the beef 
market ; they need the richest of pastures, and great 
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care, in order to do well. If we lave not these to 
bestow in abundance, the Durhams are sure to run 
down on our hands. The Devons,on the contrary, 
are more hardy, will do better on less fertile lands, 
are better for the dairy, make good working cattle, 
and fine, though not so heavy beef For these rea- 
sons it appears to me the Devons are better fitted 
for most localities in our State, than the Durham 
breed of cattle, Be that as it may, this much is 
certain, we must graze more or our farms will suffer, 
and in some of the localities be made as barren as 
Arabia. 

In making excursions through the grain growing 
districts, and those devoted to grazing in this State, 
I have become satisfied that the farmers in the aul, 
ter are more independent livers, and get their money 
easier than the former,.and that while the farms of 
the former are growing poorer every year, and got- 
ting foul with noxious weeds, those of the latter are 
cleaner and becoming more and more fertile, and that 
similar results will follow these modes of farming 
wherever they are exclusively pursued. 

Wheat and grass bid fair to be a good crop in 
Western New York, corn is very backward, but of 
goodg¢olor. The fruit erop will be moderate. Prices 
of land, of cattle and horses remain unchanged, | 
though all kinds of produce, except butter, cheese, | 
and butcher's meat have declined fifty per cent, and 
a dull gale at that. J. Gaan. 


Cli fton Springs, Ontario od July 5, 1856. 





The Residence of Wm, Burnett Esq.—-Apple 
Trees Dying--A new y variety of Wheat. 


We lately spent a few hours very pleasantly at the 
residence of William Burnett, Esq., whose farm is 
situated a little above the village of Delhi, on the 
Huron river, in the town of Scio. The dwelling and 
farm ison the north side of the river. The farm 
contains about one hundred and seventy-five acres, 
a sufficient portion of which is re’uced to a good 
state of cultivation. The dwelling is of stone, and 
bnilt in modern style, sufficiently eapacious for a 
farm house and genteel residence. It occupies a 
commanding site upon a lev | piece of land, from 
which there is a fine view of the village of Delhi, 
where are situated the well-known mills of N.C. 
Goodal & Co., consisting of two flouring mills, a saw 
mill and a plaster mill, and the woolen factory of Mr. 
McCall. 

Mr. Burnett’s house is near the river, above’ the 
village, and is surrounded with a good collection of 
ornamental trees, some of which are of native growth. 
The fruit yard and garden are well stocked with fruit 
trees and shrubbery. Mrs. Burnett is an amateur 
cultivater of flowers, having a fine collection of green 
house plants of the choicest kinds. The garden is 


nials is superior, many of which are in bloom, show- 
ing a rich profusion of superb flowers. The taste 
displayed by Mrs. B., and her skill in the collection 
of flowers is worthy of imitation by others having 
equal advantages, 

Mr. Burnett was among the early settlers of the 
town of Scio; he is a thorough farmer, and as such, 
has secured to himself a competence, and we judge 
that himself and lady are properly constituted to en- 
joy it as they should, as they pass down the declivi- 
ties of life. 

While viewing the premises of Mr. Burnett, our 
attention was called to his orchard; he has one of 
good size, and of the very best fruit. We very much 
regret to say that some of his best trees, of over fif- 
teen years growth, embracing over a dozen varieties 
of his best truit, are showingsymptoms of premature 
decay. Some are nearly dead, others dying. Upon 
examination we found the bark upon the body of 
the trees and some of the large branches had assuuned 
a dark brown or nearly black color, in spots and 
stripes from the ground to the branches, upon all 
sides of the trees. That some part of the trees that 
was above the snow had died, may be accounted for 
by the long continued cold of the past winter; but 
that parts of the tree below the snow, and near the 
ground are dying, eannot be explained ¢o readity. 
We judge that one third of his trees are dying; this 
will be a great loss to Mr. B., who has for years 
given his orchard all the care and attention necessary 
to insure a full supply of the very best fruit. 

Our attention was also called to a new variety of 
wheat, which Mr. Burnett obtained from Tlinois last 
season, with which he seeded about three-fourths of 
an aero. He judges that the piece will yield at least 
thirty bushels; the wheat certainly looks fine; it is a 
white, bald headed variety, and is known as Zimmer- 
man’s wheat, and bids fair to be a great aequisition 
for wheat growers. N, 





——=— 
Measurement or Snogt Horn Beiu.—A corres- 


pondent of the London Agricultural Gazette, gives 
the measurement of Short Horn Bull, (No. 12,952,) 
as follows : 





Feet. Inches. 
Length from the root of the horn to the set- 


ting of the tail-.--- +--+ cece ee cone eees Ss 6 
Length from shoulder point to heek bone. 3 2 
Length from hock bone to the end of rump- 2 4 
Height to top of shoulder. -----+--++--++- 5 1 
From the dewlap to the ground........... TI 8 
From behind the shoulder to the ground-.- 2 2 
From the middle of the knee to the ground 1 2 
Girth behind the shoulder------+--++-+-e+- -f 10 
Girth across the loins... ....sccescces--- & 8 
Width acrsss the hock bones...........-.. 2 3 


It. will be noticed that the size of this animal is 
made up from the great depth of bedy. The mea- 
surment of the leg shows how fine and how short 
were his limbs. The weight of this animal was a 





supplied with a choiee collection of roses and other 
shrubbery, and her collection of annuals and perer- 


ton and a quarter, or 2800 pounds, he being at the 
time rather thin in flesh. 
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A Dairy Farm. 

While in the tewn of Canton, we paid a visit to 
the farm of Mr. F. W. Fairman, who enjoys the 
reputation of being the most extensive cheese ma- 
maker in the county, and we are inclined to think 
the largest in the State. Mr. Fairman has recently 
made a purchase of one of the finest farms in that 
neighborhood, consisting of 400 acres of land, about 
300 of which are cleared. This farm adjoins the 
large farm of his own, but he has moved to the lat- 
ter purchage, as being the most suitable for his kind 
of farming. Mr. Fairman has not yet had time to 
perfect er earry out his plane, and, indeed, it will take 
some years to do that. But he has the material and 
the energy, as well as that combination of practice 
with experience which enables him to make use of 
the improvements of others for his advantage, by 
making them suit his own circumstances. 

‘When we were there, Mr. Fairman had eighty 
cows im the yard, of which about sixty were giving 
milk, His allowance to each milker was ten cows. 
This is the number allowed to mifkers by the most 
experienced dairymen, and we observe that even in 
the London dairy establishments it has been found 
that when miikers have been entrusted with more 
than that number, the cows have not been milked 
clean. It was the intention of Mr. Fairman to have 
raised his number of cows to one hundred during 
the spring, but he found it a difficult matter to pro- 
cure such animals as he wanted. Among his herd 
were some noble, heavy and large animals, having all 
the milking points very well developed. Others 
were smail in frame, but still they would be select- 
ed as good milkers. Others belonged to a class of 
cows which we have frequently observed as lank- 
bodied, raw-boned, high-legged, ewe-necked, narrow- 
chested, light-shouldered, thin-buttocked, crooked- 
backed, and with small udders. These cows, how- 
ever, almost invariably give a large quantity of 
milk, especially immediately after calving, and if 
they have a fair pasture to feed in. They do not 
last long, however, and are apt to be a long time 
dry. Most of the purchases made this spring were 
from Menroe county, and nearly all were small, un. 
dersized animals, with somewhat heavy bodies in 
proportion their height,.and short legs. Their live 
weight could hardly have been over five or six hun- 
dred pounds. There was evidence enough, from an 
inspection of this herd, that there was a fair, open, 
untried field ia this State for the improvement of 
dairy stock, into which no “squatter sovereign” had 
yet vertured. For the accommodation of this herd 
Mr. Fairman was about planning the erection of a 
cowhouse, in which he could keep and feed one hun- 
dred cows with ease. The cows were milked regu- 
larly at five in the morning and six in the evening, 
and after each milking were turned out to pasture. 


In the management of the cows, Mr. Fairman per- 
mitted none of his men to speak loudly or roughly 
to them, nor were they ever allowed to strike or 
maltreat them in any way. The effect of this man- 
agement was to be seen in the ease with which each 
cow was approached, and the docility which they 
showed in allowing themselves to be handled. 
Thongh loose and untied, no time was lost in chasing 
any of them up to be milked, all stood quiet, 

The cheese house of Mr, Fairman is placed on an 
elevation of the ground close to the milking yard. 
It is divided into two compartments, one being the 
room where the cheese is made and pressed, and the 
other where the cheeses were placed on shelves to 
cure, and where they were covered with cotton 
cloth, preparatory to being got ready for market. 

The milk, when taken from the cow, is immedi- 
ately strained into a vat’ made of wood, bat lined 
with tin. This vat is set over a small furnace, 
which runs its whole length, and over which is a 
shallow iron trough, into which water is made to 
flow, The bottom of the vat sits in this water, and 
by means of 4he water the milk is heated to the 
proper degree to make a good firm curd, and to sep- 
arate easily from the whey. This temperature va- 
ries according to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
and ranges from 102° to 110° Farenheit. ‘The 
day that we were there, it was found that 104° to 
105° the curd was very perfect. Mr. Fairman, af- 
ter trials of several methods, prefers that by which 
the milk is immediately made into curd as soon afte: 
it is taken from the cow as possible. The milk be- 
ing strained into the vat, a very slow fire is built in 
the furnace, so that the temperature of the milk may 
be very gradually raised, and also to permit it to be 
all of the same degree of heat at the same time. 
While the milk is thus being warmed the rennet is 
added to it, and after being well stirred for a few 
minutes, that the curd may form, the cheese-maker 
commences to break the curd with his hands. 
Mr. Fairman has tried knives and curd cutters, but 
has discarded them, becoming satisfied that the cheese 
was not equal to that when the curd was broken by 
the hand, In fact, no knife or cutter would be apt 
to give the curd that crambling rounded form which 
the breaking by hand does. The curd being well 
and thoroughly broken into as small pieces as possi- 
ble, the whey is drawn off by a spigot into a wooden 
gutter which conducts it to the pig yard, situated a 
little waye down the hifi. 


The curd made from the evening’s milk is lifted 
into tin pans and kept till morning, wher it :s mixed 
with the curd made from the morning’s milk. Both 
are then lifted from the vat into the cheese hoops, 
covered with the cheese cloth, and put into the pres- 
ses. The milk from sixty cows, of the morning and 





evening, made three cheeses, the average weight of 
which, was reckoned at fifty pounds each. Mr. 
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Fairman said he aiways calculated that it took four 
quarts of milk to make a pound of cheese, and at this 
rate, the sixty cows must have yielded 600 quarts of 
milk, or an average of ten quarts each. This is at 
the same rate which is found to prevail in the cele- 
brated Gloucestershire cheese district of England, 
and is nearly correct. The cheese are let stand on 
the presses for twenty four kours, when they are 
taken out and put upon the shelves to cure, being 
turned once or twice each day. Mr. Fairman keeps 
none of his cheese till it is old, the demand for it 
being such that he readily sells all he can make as fast 
as he can furnish it to his customers. Being full milk, 
and having the whole richness of the milk in them 
the cheese of course are of high quality, and are 
readily sold to those who know them. As Mr. Fair- 
man progresses with his buildings and improvements 
in the establishment of a model dairy farm, we hope 
to be able to note them, for the benefit of our 
readers, and to give them an account of them from 
time to time. 





Unprofitable Farming. 


The truth which I am most anxious to impress is, 
that no poor mun can afford to be a poor farmer. 
When I have recommended agricultural improve- 
ments, I have of*en been told this expensive farming 
will do well enough for rich people, but. we who are 
i moderate circumstances can’t afford it. Now, it 
is not ornamental farming that I recommend, but 
profitable farming. 1t is true, that tho amount of a 
man’s capital must fix the limit of his business; in 
agriculture as in everything else. But, however 
poor you may be, you can afford to cultivate land 
well, if you can afford to cultivate it at all. It may 
be out of your power to keep a large farm in a high 
state of cultivation, but you should sell a part of it, 
and cultivate a smaller one. If you are a poor man 
you cannot afford to raise small crops; you cannot 
afford to accept half a crop from land capable of 
yielding a whole one, If you are a poor man you 
cannot afford to fence two acres to secure the crop 
you ought to grow on one; yuu cannot afford to pa 
or lose the interest on the cost of 100 acres of land, 
to get the crops that will grow on 50 acres, No 
man can afford to raise twenty bushels of corn per 
acre, not even if the land were given him, for twen- 
ty bushels per acre will not pay the cost of the mis- 
erable cultivation that produces it. 

No poor man can afford to cultivate his land in 
such a manner as will cause it to deteriorate in value. 
Good farming improves the value of land—and the 
farmer who manages his farm so as to get the largest 
crop it is capable of yielding, increases its valne eve- 
ry year.—Mr. Greeley's Address. 
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Sarety Arrivep.—By a letter just received from 
J. B. Crippen, Esq., we learn that the bull calf Or- 
pheus, and his southdown Buck and six yearling 
ewes, have all arrived safely at Coldwater. Mr. 
Crippen has extended to usa very kind invitation to 
visit him at an early date; weshall endeavor to 
comply with his request at our first leisure opportu- 
nity. 


Digging Wells in Quicksand. 


[The following, from the Genesee Democrat, cor- 
roborates the testimony of many of our contribu-: 
tors in regard to digging wells, and gives pretty 
much the same plan as that followed by our friend 
W. O. Houghtaling, of Grand Rapids. } 

Our attention has been ealled to the subject of 
well digging by perusing an article on that subject 
in the July number of the Michigan Farmer. As 
we have had a little experience with quicksand, we 
will give to our readers the mode pursued and the 
result of our well digging in this almost insurmount- 
able obstacle. Upon sinking our well some ten feet 
we came upon quicksand with but very little up- 
rising of water, rendering it necessary for us to con- 
trive some plan by which we might go deep enough 
to secure a supply of water and keep the sand from 
filling in at the same time. We procured a two 
inch maple plavk, (any other timber is juet as good,) 
which we sawed into short Jengths, the plank being 
in width about the thickness of the proposed wall; 
these short pieces of plank were then formed into a 
circle for the wall to rest upon, by being lapped and 
well pinned together. This cirele was then lowered 
into the well and rested upon the quieksand. We 
then commenced laying a single stone wall (brick 
would be better) in water lime; we carried the wall 
up some four feet, being careful to make it water- 
tight by a plentiful use of the cement. When the 
wall had stood some twenty-four hours, or long 
enough for the lime to become well set, we com- 
menced digging under the circle, throwing out the 
sand and settling the wall. We dug until we could 
go no deeper and immediately threw in some three 
or four inches of washed gravel : we then filled in 
with small stones behind so wmch of the single wall 
as remained above the quicksand, and continued to 
the top with the usual double wall. To those who 
may adopt this plan we would recommend the use 
of water lime to the very top of the well ; it will 
then exclude mice and surface water. 

Our well has never yet been dry—not one particle 
of quicksand has ever entered it, and not a drop of 
water comes in from the walls, all leaching through 
the gravel at the bottom. We believe this to be the 
cheapest, and by far the wisest way of obtaining a 
good well of water where itis necessary to dig in 
quicksand. . 

[ A correspondent from Manchester suggests that 
a tub or cylinder be made of drain tile material and 
and be sunk in the well to the depth it is expected 
the water will rise; he thinks the water would find 
its way through the pores, leaving the quicksand be- 
hind. Another plan is to have a cast or sheet iron 
cylinder with pipes extending through the bottom 
and reaching nearly to the top, through which the 
water might flow. 

Either of these plans would be more expensive, 
and we think no better than the gravel wall behind 
the stone or brick, as described in former numbers 


of the Farmer.] 





Cure ror Locksaw 1n Horses —Bleed the horse 
in the third bar of the mouth, and drench with strong 





salt water. This method has been known to be suc- 
cessful when all others have failed. 
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Drain Tile Machine. 

The above is a very good view of the Drain Tile, 
Machine now manufactured and sold by Mr. John 
Daines, of Birmingham, in Oakland county. Where, 
the farmer has much draining to do, and is at a dis- 
tance from the manufactory whee the tiles are 
made, a machine is almost indispensable, if he would 
lay his drain with the utmost economy. One of the 
chief expenses to be met is the cost of the trans- 
portation of the tiles. Such a machine as this ob- 
viates one of the main expenses. As it is as easy, 
after a little experience, with one of these machines, 
to make tiles as it is to make bricks, there is little 
difficulty to be apprehended by those desirous of 
purchasing. The price is reasonable, and it is easily 
moved from place to place; being readily put on 
wheels, oe machine may serve a whole neighborhood, 

Mr. Daines has been manufacturing a very excel- 
lent horse shoe tile of two sizes for some years past, 
which has found a ready sale in his neighborhood, 
at two shillings per rod forthe 4 inch, and twenty 
cents per rod for the 3 inch. 

Mr. John Jobnston, of Seneca county, New York, 
was one of the first to introduce the system of ma- 
king tiles on his own farm. After seeing the effect 
of draining one of his lots, on his wheat crop, he 
immediately sent to Scotland for a drain tile machine, 
and set it up on his farm, where he has found it one 
of the best investments he ever made, and has con- 
tinued it at work ever since its importation, some 
eight or ten years ago. 

In choosing a locality for a tile yard, the same 
jadgment should be exercised that would be in 
choosing a brick yard. The clay should be stiffer 





Daines’ American 












than that usually put into bricks, and care should be 
taken that it is free from stones, and in building the 
kiln, a little experience will soon give a practical 
knowledge of the art of constructing it so that the 
burn will be even and leave but few spoilt tile on 
the finished kiln. 

The yard, sheds for drying, and the various con- 
structions necessary to complete the yard aro all 
such as are necessary in the making of brick, and 
may be as easily got ready. 





ArpLe, Quince AND Peacn Tree Borer. —The 
Conutry Gentleman gives the following remedy for 
these pests, as tried and recommended by N. S. 
Smith, of Buffalo, N.Y. 

“Make a concave mound of mellow earth around 
the tree, rising about six inches above the work of 
the insects. Thoroughly saturate this mound with a 
§ ronz ¢ O:nmon sult brine, twice, at an interval of four 
weeks, at any time of the year when the ground is 
not frozen; stale beef or pork brine in its full strength, 
is just the thing. T'he mound of earth holds the liq- 
uid in suspension, round the tree, until by capillary 
attraction it is carried into the holes and burrows of 
the insect-—where the salt is sure destruction to every 
grade of this ravaging and pestilent enemy. Vary 
the quantity of the dose with the size of the tree. 
Be cautious with small trees. Old, large crees, three 
feet round may have a pailful at a time, 

“T have revived trees by this application from ap- 
parent death. Apple trees, 30 yeurs old, with their 
trunks perforated very badly, are now pefectly healthy 
and their wounds are healing over. Two Golden Swev- 
tings, eight years old, last June withered and showed 
signs of death. On examination, I found the trunke 
full of borers, and more than half the surface eaten 
off. I made the application twice. Both trees re- 
vived, and made new wood the same season. This 
spring, I have treated every other tree with the ap- 
plication. These trees are in bloom, and the wounds 
made by the insect rapidly healing over. I would 
not now, without trial, recommend the application 
to any other than the apple, quince and peach.” 
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Emery’s Thresher. Separator and Cleaner. 


While in Aloany a short time ago, we had the 
pleasure of visiting the large and extensive Agricul- 
tural Machine Works of the Messrs. Emery & 
Brothers. The buildings oceupied are very extend- 
ed, They cast all their own iron work, have a large 
blacksmith’s shop, and they commence on the lower 
floor forming the different parts of the machines, 
which they turn out, and which gradually assume 
shape as they ascend, until they are completely 
finished, painted and tried in the highest story of 
the manafactory. Each machine, before it goes out 
is submitted to a test trial at a high rate of speed, 
before it is sent abroad. The precautions taken to 
render these machines perfect, cannot be better ex- 
emplified than in the care taken to thoroughly balance 
the cylinders of their threshing machines. Every 
mechanic knows the importance of having a cylinder 
iutended to run at a high rate of speed, thoroughly 
and perfectly balanced. ‘To effect this, each cylin- 
der, after the teeth are fitted, and when it is ready to 
be put in the machine, is tested by being runin a 
frame with a pully which causes it to turnat the rate 
of 1500 to 2000 revolutions per minute. 

The latest improvement, however, on these thresh- 
ers and separators, is the attachment of a fanning 
mill, and an improvement on the separator, which we 
will endeavor to explain as briefly as possible. By a 
glance at the cut above, it will be seen that the sepa- 
rator on the upper side as it takes off the straw, has 
an uneven surface, caused by the looseness of the 
endless band which passes the straw over. This 
endless band is formed of slats, between each of which 
the grain drops through from the straw, and the 
motion of the band so shakes the straw that 

by the time it reaches the upper end of the 





separator, it is completely sifted, and not a kernel of 
grain has any chance to escape. ‘The slats hang on 
single pivots and when they pass to the under side 
leave an opening of about an inch, through which all 
the grain and straw, which may fall from the upper 
side of the separator is allowed to drop on to the 
sloping floor underne:th, and is swept down by the 
motion of the endless band to the hopper of the 
fanning mill. 

The fanningmill is also materially improved. The 
screens instead of being made of wire as they gen- 
erally are, are formed of slats of tin and have exactly 
the appearance of a venitian window blind, half open. 
ed. By this arrangement it is found that the grain re- 
ceives the whole whole force of the wind created by 
the fans, and that when a mass of ehaff and grain falls 
upon the screen, instead of it being slid gradually 
over the end of the screen, it is lifted up and shaken 
to pieces, the grain falling through the screen, and 
the chaff passing out. All these several improve- 
ments having been perfected after numerous trials du- 
ring the past winter, have been patented and the 
whole machine is now ready and presented to the 
public. These threshers, separators and fanning mills 
are all fitted to renin connection with the two-horse 
railroad power, which are manufactured by the same 
persons, and which are so well known throughout 
the Western States. The efforts of the manufactu- 
rers are now turned to rendering these combined 
machines as perfect in construetion as they can be 
made, showing that the principles they have adopted 
and carried out are such as will give a horse power 
easy to work, lasting, completely under control, a 
thresher which for efficiency and power cannot be 


excelled, a separator which winnows the straw thor- 
oughly, and a grain cleaner, which they are willing to 
test against any other now in use. 
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Essex and Suffolk Hogs, and Milk Cows. 


While passing through Plymouth last month, we 
called on our esteemed friend and correspondent Mr. 
J.S. Tibbits. Fe has got a remarkably fine farm, to 
which he has recently made a considerable addition 
by purchase. The readers of the Farmer will recol- 
lect that, some three years ago, we strongly recom- 
mended the improved Essex hogs as a valuable vari- 
ety. They had been introduced by Lewis G. Morris, 
of Mount Fordham, who had imported some of the 
very purest breed from the stock of Fisher Hobbs, 
Esq., the most celebrated breeder in Great Britain. 
Mr. Tibbits had the good sense and enterprise to try 
the breed, and sent to Mr. Morris for a pair of them, 
which, with freight and original price, cost him alto- 
gether, a pretty roundsum. When his pigs arrived 
here, they appeared very much like little black, thin 
skinned runts, which the first winter’s frost would 
demolish to a dead certainty, ard he was somewhat 
laughed at for sending so far to get so little. Never- 
theless, in spite of the sneers of his neighbors, the 
“little black runts, that had not hair enough on their 
backs to keep their hides from the weather,” lived 
and throve, and now Mr. Tibbits, after two years’ 
experience, finds he cannot supply the demand for 
these hogs at $10 per head for six weeks pigs—such 
favorites have they become with the farmers of bis 
own neighborhood. Their quickness of growth ; 
their aptitude to take on fat; their docility, and the 
very small amount of food it takes to keep them all 
the time as fat as though they were to be slaughtered 
within a day or two, proves, after all, that there is 
something in the breed. Mr. Tibbits has the origi- 
nal pair he purchased from Mr. Morris. The sow is 
a very fine animal, and has all the points of the breed 
in perfection. The boar is also remarkable, though 
we think him a little coarse about the head. Mr. 
Tibbits had a pair of the pigs about 8 or 10 weeks 
old, which were remarkable for vigor and size. They 
had the run of a clover field, and the great trouble 
was to prevent them from growing too fat for breed- 
ing prrposes, 

He had also some very fine Saffolks, which 
he had procured at the same time as the Essex, and 
from the same source. The sow had a most beauti- 
ful litter, most of which were already engaged by 
purchasers. 

Mr. Tibbits exhibited to us his herd of milk éows, 
for some of which he had been awarded the first 
premium at the State fair. For size, vigor of ap- 
pearance, and symmetry, we have seen few herds of 
the same number, that would surpass them taken alto- 
gether. Among the herd, the owner pointed out 
to us a cow, as one which was descended from a stock 
that had been in his family for many years, She 
was a famous milker, and was of fine, rather deep 
red color, with all the feel of a good constitution, 
the fine waxy horns, and the marks of a valuable ani- 





mal for dairy purposes. She was distinguished by a 
particular mark which Mr, Tibbets informed us was 
a characteristic of the whole family, and that was that 
the hairs inside the ears were grey in color. This 
mark was easily discernible in all the heifers related 
to her by blood. She also seemed to impart to her 
progeny, the very fine deep red color which her 
owner said had distinguished the family from which 
she was sprung. He crossed once or twice with Dur- 
hams, with manifest advantage, and the cross had 
proved excellent for dairy purposes, Mr. Tibbits 
was improving his farm gradually, and with some 
time he will have a very fine place. He has not yet 
begun to drain to any extent, his land being mostly 
rolling, and not needing it. There is one swale, how- 
ever, which he means to attempt with tile as soon as 
possible. He has a very excellent flock of sheep, 
which he was improving gradually, as his opportuni- 
ties would permit. Mr. Tibbits is quite an amateur 
in fruit, and has one of the finest apple orchards to 
be found in the State, He takes great pains with it, 
and in return he grows some of the very best fruit 
that comes to the Detroit market. 'The severe wea- 
ther oflast winter, had not spared his fine stone fruit, 
such as cherries, plums and peaches. But his apples 
were in full bloom, and a most delightful picture. We 
hope to visit the farm again during the fall, and have 
an opportunity of examining the fruit which the no- 
ble trees on this orchard seemed to promise to their 
owner. 


Is THERE ANY SUCH “ Misstonary Ground” IN 
MrcHiGaN ?—No farmer can afford to produce weeds. 
They grow, to be sure, without cultivation ; they 
spring up spontaneously on all land, and especially 
rich land; but though they cost no toil, a farmer ean’t 
afford to raise them ; the same elements that feed 
them, would, with proper cultivation, nourish a crop, 
and no farmer can afford to expend on weeds the nat- 
tural wealth which was bestowed by Providence to 
fill his granarizs. I am accustomed, my friends, to 
estimate the christianity of the Jocalities through 
which I pass, by the absence of weeds on or about 
the farms. When I see one covered with a gigantic 
growth of weeds, I take it for granted that the owner 
is a heathen, a heretic,‘or an infldel ; a Christian he 
cannot be, or he would not allow the heritage which 
God gave him to dress and keep, to be so deformed 
and profaned. And to make an application of the 
above remark, I must say, there is much missionary 
ground between New York and Buffalo. Nature has 
been bountiful to you, but there is great need of bet- 
ter cultivation. To prevent the growth of weeds, is 
equivalent to enriching your land with manure ; for 
to retain in it the el ments of which crops are formed, 
is as profitable as to bring them there. It is better 
that weeds should not grow at all ; but when they 
exist, and you undertake to destroy them, it is econ- 
omy to gather them up and carry them to your barn- 
yards, and convert them into manure. You will in 
this manver restore to your farms the fertility of which 
the weeds had drained it.—Mr. Greely’s Address. 
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The above is an engraving of Peacock Morgan, a horse owned by Messrs Carr & Gilbert of Manchester, 
in this State. Peacock Morgan was bred by Wm. White of Huntington, Vermont; sired by Green Moun- 
tain Morgan, dam Sherman Morgan. He is a cross, half Black Hawk and half Gifford. The cut is a fair 
representation, though as the owners remark, not quite so good as the horse, He is six years old. 




















On Saving Clover Seed. 


The season for saving a crop of clover seed is close 
at hind. There are few farmers in this State who | 
may not, if they choose, save all the clover seed they 
would want during the year, by a little judicious 
management, Even where they do not take off a 
crap to sell, an acre or two of clover saved for 
seed will pay well now, when good fresh clover seed | 
‘is held at #7 to ®8 per bushel. Clover seed is al-| 
ways taken from the second crop. The usual course 
is to allow sheep or cattle to feed down the clover, 
and then to let the second growth mature for | 
seed. When the clover is let stand for hay, it makes | 
the season late when the seed ripens, unless | 
the first crop is cut quite early, and hence 
it is less easy to cut and cure. The longer 
nights and the colder weather, with a prevalence of 
storms, as usual in the latter part of autumn, make 
a late ripening of the clover crop undesirable. 
Hencesthe pasturing of the first crop is considered 
the best method. When the heads turn down and 
are easily separated from the stem of the plant, then 
is the time to set the clover seed machine at work. 
Among the inventions recently shown at our State 
Fair, was wclover machine invented by John 8. Gage, 
of Dowagiac. Since the exhibition of 1854 we 
have heard nothing of it, although a medal was 
awarded to him at that Fair, and being himself a 








practical man he had found it to work well. After 


the clover machine has taken off the heads, the lat- 
ter are conveyed to the barn where they are let 
stand for afew days to get thoroughly matured. 
Then the heads are run through a clover huller or 
thresher; this process is followed by running the 
threshed seed through a fanning mill, with the pro- 
per number of seives arranged for the purpose. The 
second crop of clover generally, unless the first crop 
has been cut excessively late, will be ripe the latter 
part of September. The growing of clover seed is 
very exhausting upon land, and should not be re- 
peated on the same lot except after an interval of 
some years. When the heads of the clover are ta- 
ker off the dry haulm is sometimes fed off with 
sheep, and sometimes turned in with the plough, and 
the crop followed with one of oats for the purpose 
of seeding down. Where the farmer only grows a 
small plot for his own use, however, the after crop- 
pine of the field will be governed by the crop in- 
tended to be sown or planted over the whole field. 





Macnrixk For Husxine Corn —Oren Stodard, of 
Busti, N. Y., has obtained a patent fora machine 
for husking corn. Theears of corn are pushed down 
by an attendant between a pair of rollers having 
raised stumps of rubber upor them. The rollers ro- 
tate in a direction contrary to that in which the ears 
are pushed and serve to strip off the husk. The 
butt, or stalk part of the ear, is cut off by means of 
a knife, which comes in play as soon as the ear passes 
the rollers. ‘The husks are discharged at one place, 
and the clean ears at another.—Ez. 
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Cost and Profit of the Improvement of a Swamp 
in Eaton County, 


Epiror Farmer—Dear Sir: I wish to place in 
your widely circulated journal, a brief statement of 
S. B. Dayton’s experience in improving swamps. 
The piece of which I shall write was formerly cov- 
ered with willow and flag grass. It contained forty 
acres, and was situated in a timbered land portion 
of the country. It was just one of those swampy 
pieces that not only receive the cursesof visitors and 
travelers, but also have to bear all the tree tops, old 
logs, brush and refuse rubbish heaped upon them by 
the heedless occupant. Now, experience teaches us 
that these swamp holes, having been so long the de- 
posites of vegetable mold, are capable of being con- 
verted into the most productive land, and that it is 
wrong to neglect or treat them in the above manner. 
As proof of this I will here make a statement of the 
cost of clearing the piece spoken of, as I find on the 
books. 

The first charge is August 1843, which stands 
thus: Paid for ditching, clearing and grubbing, #240. 
The next is September Ist, 1844. Paid nearly $100 
for grubbing willows. In August, 1845, $157 are 
charged for chopping, ditching and logging, on the 
same piece, In september it was sowed with one 
peck of seed to the acre. Such lands when seeded 
should be done in September, and have the seed hoed 
or dragged in. The dragging, hoeing and seed cost 
$100. Total cost of improving thus far, $597. 

In 1846, the piece was mowed and yielded 75 tons 
of hoy, In 1847 we mowed it again and got 80 tons, 
which was sold on the meadow for $741. The cost 
of securing this crop was $100. 

This same lot has been mowed every year since 
1845, and has varied but little in its yield each year; 
though some seasons have been very dry, and others 
very wet, neither extreme seemed to eftect the crop 
much, 

Persons wishing to improve swamp lands, should, 
in the first place, dig a ditch through the lowest part, 
and have the mouth of the ditch lower than the 
swamp; the more fall the better. The surest way 
fur one who is not used to ditching is, to begin at the 
lower end and dig up towards the highest part. In 
this way you are not obliged to work in any great 
depth of water. The depth of the ditch will be 
graduated by the water, as one must not dig so deep 
as to have the water follow him. If your swamp is 
situated so as to give you four feet fall in its length, 
each rod should have its equal share. The width of 
the ditch must be in proportion to the water to be 
carried off. if there is very much water, there should 
always be one open ditch, which should be dug 
wider at the top than at the bottom, as ditches with 
sloping banks are not 60 apt to fill up as those with 
perpendicular banks. 


When your ditches are dug and the water is 
drained from your swamp, you will have a good 
chance to grub it and. clear off the bushes. The 
best time to cut willows and alders is in the months 
of June and July. The burning should be 
done as soon after the chopping as possible. If 
you grub ont the roots as you chop, you should not 
mix them with the brush to burn, for if you do the 
most of them will be left on the ground after the 
brush is burned. The esiest way we ever got rid of 
our roots was by piling them on top of the brush 
heaps, which should first be closely packed, and then 
28 soon as they will do to burn set fire to them with- 
out delay. If you let them stand long the swamp 
will become dry, and burn too. 

While writing this I am aware that many men are 
afraid of experience given on paper; they say that 
shows better there than it really is. If any one 
thinks this to be of that sort, he may find his mis- 
take by calling on Mr. Lorenzo. Holley, in Delta, 
Eaton county, Michigan. He lives on the premises 
above described. What was once a lonesome, dis- 
mal place is now the pride of the farm, and will 
show off better in July and August with its waving 
grass on its bosom, or or its twenty or or thirty large 
stacks standing on its surface, than any words of 
mine can make it show on paper. 

Let me say to those visiting Michigan, that the 
swamps which now in so many places disfigure it, 
will some day be the pride of the farmer; and when 
he takes you to look at his farm he will not shun or 
dodge one of these once despised spots, on the con- 
trary, he will Jead you to them the first thing, and 
will tell you, “here I get my hay, I feed it out and 
spread the marure on my uplands; by so doing I 
am getting manure each year from my swamp lands 
without extra expense, and in such a state that it is 


easily prepared for use. O. Dayton. 
Watertown, Clinton County, July, 1956. 


Dunlop Cheese. 


We give below the method of making Dunlop 
Cheese, which we find communicated to J. C. Holmes, 
Esq., in the Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society for 1854: 

J. C. Hotmes, Esq.: Sir—The following is our 
method of making the “ Dunlop Cheese,” a sample of 
which was shown at the Fair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, in September, 1854 : 

We set the evening’s milk in pans, take the cream 
off in the morning and put it in the tub with the 
morning’s milk. e then warm the evening’s milk 
to 92° and put it all togeiber: then we put in the 
rennet, which is prepared in the following manner: 

Cut the rennet into small pieces, boil a quart of 
water, let it stand until milk warm, then turn it on 
the rennet, let it stand twenty-four hours and it will | 
be fit for use. By adding some of the first drawn 
whey and a little salt it will be improved and will 








last longer. If the rennet has any bad odor it will 
injure the flavor of the cheese. 
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When the milk becomes solid, which will be in 
fifteen or twenty minutes, it must be broken careful- 
ly and thoroughly with the hand. Let it stand until 
the curd settles down, press it with the hand, keeping 
the curd in asolid lamp. As soon as it feels solid all 
around, dip off the whey and cut the curd into pieces 
about three inches square, put it into the dipper and 
press lightly for a few minutes, then cut into pieces 
one inch square and press as before; when it stops 
dripping put the curd into the tub and cut it up 
fiue with a cheese-knife, put in the salt and mix it 
well with the curd; it is then ready for the hoop and 
the press. ; 

After the cheese has heen in the press six hours 
we change the cloth and again put it in the press, 
where ft remains till the next morning; it is then ta- 
ken out, the cloth taken of, and placed upon a stool 
so as to be handy to turn. We then put a dipperful 
of hot water over the upper side, then turn the 
cheese over and serve the other side the same; after 
standing two minutes we again put it in the press 
with the same cloth upon it as before, press one 
hour, then puta dry cloth on, and change every 
twelve hours till it is done. 

The scalding the cheese at the time we do makes 
the rind tough, and prevents it from cracking. It al- 
so saves the trouble of covering with a cloth, greas- 
ing, &c. 

When the weather is very warm we make up a 
cheese at every milking. provided we have a sufficient 
quantity of milk to make a cheese the size we wish; 
if not we put a little salt on the curd and press it all 
night in the dripper, then mix it with the morning’s 
curd at the time of salting. 

When the cheese comes out of the press, we put it 
in a cool place, and turn it and rub it with a cloth 
every day for about a month; after that once or 
twice a week will answer 

There are many different ways of making cheese, 
such as putting hot watar on the curd, scalding the 
whey, &c., &c., I suppose with the intention of has. 
tening the process; but as far as our experience goes, 
there processes are injurious both to quality and 
quantity of the cheese. 

In order to make butter and cheese of the first 
quality, two things are indispensable. First, the 
cows must have plenty of wholesome food and pure 
water. Second, all the dairy untensils must be kept 
perfectly clean and sweet. 

Cheese making is a trade, and those who wish to 
excel in it should serve an appenticeship at it. 

I think it has now been clearly proven that a first 
rate quality of cheese can be made in Michigan, in 
fact equal to the best Hamburg; and it would be for 
their interest if the farmers of Michigan would turn 
their attention more to this branch of farming than 
they have hitherto done, the soil and climate being 


well adapted for it. Joun Patron, 
Amherstburg, C. W., Jan, 10, 1856. 


CeLEry.—This vegetable may be casily blanched, 
not by the old process of earthing up, but by drawing 
the leaves through a tubular tile, which shall contain 
the stalks. After a timo, another tile is added—the 
whole being kept upright by a rod thrust through 
the tube down into the ground. It is said that stalks 
may be thus obtained three feet long’and ten inches 
in circumference.—Ex. 








- To Jor Giass.—Melt a little isinglas in spirits of 
wine and add a small quantity of water. Warm the 
mixture, it will form a glue perfectly transparent, 
which will reunite broken glass nicely and firmly. 


Sherman Black Hawk, Junior. 


We have just received a letter, mailed the 26th of 
July, from E. M. Crippen, of Coldwater, in which he 
informs us that he has just received from Vermont 
his recent purchase, Young Sherman Black Hawk. 
This young son of Sherman Black Hawk, is consid- 
ered one of the finest colts of the family thatthas yet 
been foaled, and is from a dam which, if correctly 
stated bolow, as we have no reason tv doubt 
it is, shows a lineage that will compare very favorably 
with any of the celebrated Black Hawk family, and 
will likewise account for that “wind: and bottom,” 
which Mr. Crippen mentions in his letter. He says: 


“T think young Sherman Morgan cannot be beat 
trotting by any stallion of his age at two, three, or 
four mile heats. He hasextraordinary wind and bot- 
tom, and a reference to how he has heretofore been 
esteemed where he has come in competition with 
other horses, will show that I do not claim too much 
for him.” 


The Pedigree of Young Sherman Black Hawk is as fol+ 
lows: Young Sherman Black Hawk was bred at Bridport 
Vermont. by Wm. Braisted Esq., and was four years old on 
the ist of June, 1856. He was sired by the widely known 
trotting stallion Sherman Black Hawk, who made his mile 
in 2.85, when not in train. The dam of Young Sherman 
was alarge and powerful mare weighing 1100 pounds, 
sired by Pilgrim Morgan, he by Sir Jed, who was by Cock 
of the Rock, out of Duroc, by Imported Diomede. Cock 
ofthe Rock was full brother to the very celebrated Eclipse. 
The sire was Duroc, dam, Miller’s Damsel by Imported 
Messenger. The pedigree of Sherman Black Hawk’s sire, 
Old Black Hawk, it is unnecessary to state, as it is so well 
and universally known, 

Description. —In form, Young Sherman Black Hawk is 
compact, and exceedingly muscular; while his fine head 
and large expressive eyes, clear, sinewy limbs, extended 
nostrils, capacious chest, round. barrel-shaped body, very 
broad, loins, short back, long and muscular quarters, very 
deep and full flanks, velvet coat, and prominent blood 
veins, give unmistakeable evidence of the pure and high 
bred animal. 1n color he is coal black. 

In temper and spirit he exhibits docility. For speed, in 
trotting, he bas few, if any equals; in energy of character, 
and ease of action, he has no superior. He has sufficient 
blood of the pure racing stock, derived from the dam, 
through Cock of the Rock, to give him that lasting and 
untiring character to his trotting qualities, which makes 
him of unquestioned bottom. 

In Bridport, Vermont, in the fall of 1855, he trotted on a 
clay traek, a mile in three minutes, though then only three 
years old; and atthe Vermont State fair, at Rutland, the 
same year, he did the same thing, and was awarded the 
first prize as the fastest three year old stallion in the State. 

In general appearanee, he resembles his sire, whether at 
rest or in motion; and if excellence in a compact form be 
a requisite in the best of stock getters, the young Sherman 
Black Hawk, issuch a,horse as deserves the attention of 
those rearing valuable colts. 





fax We learn that Mr. E M. Crippen, of Coldwater, has 
just purchased a number of young Devon cattle, from the 
most recent importations. 
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Horticultural Department. 


S. B. NOBLE, Eprror. 











August. 

We have just stepped upon the threshold of an 
other month, which, like its predecessors, will present 
for our attention a variety of cares, and an amount 
of labor which could not much of it have been done 
before, and cannot with impunity be delayed to some 
future month. This month is not exactly like July, 
into which is often merged the labors of two or more 
months. When of necessity is brought into requisi- 
tion the labor of man, woman and child, each fo per- 
form their several parts during the great drama of 
harvest, to secure the golden grain, which by its 
gentle waving before the breeze seems to invite the 
attention of the beholder, Sometimes, too, drafts 
are made upon town and city, saying: “come and 
help us.” It would be well if such calls were more 
heeded, and a set of idlers, mere drones in the great 
hive, would take the scythe and rake and help their 
friends secure a bountiful harvest. Whether they do 
or not, the labor is performed by a class who are the 
bone and sinew of the country, a class upon whom 
all other classes are dependent for their daily bread. 

A much greater amount of laboris done in July 
than any other month, at a time when the weather is 
most oppressive. 

It must be done at this time or not at all, for if a 
delay occurs, sometimes of a few days only, a total 
loss ensues. Those who have to labor under the 
scorching rays of a July sun, to gather the great sta- 
ple, which is the staff of life, should and do have the 
sympathies of every friend of our race. 

We say the present month is notexactly like July, 
yet a large amount of labor is to be performed. In 
the garden, fruit and flowers and vegetables require 
attention. Flowers having weak and slender stems 
should be tied to neat rods; fruits should be gathered 
as they ripen, peaches, pears and apples may still be 
budded, a slight pruning may be given to many kinds 
of trees and shrubs. Strawberry plantations, if not 
already made, can be attended to. Seeds of the most 
desirable sorts of flowers and vegetables should be 
gathered, the garden kept neat andclean. The gar- 
dener and fruit grower has much to engage his atten- 
tion as well as the farmer,and when the labor is donein 
time, much is saved,and too much is not crowded into 
a period too short to have it performed well. 





Correction. 





In our article inthe July number, “ Apiary No. 5.” 
the types made us say, “soot mixed with lime” it 
should have read salt, this article being much more 
palatable to the bee than that black, offensive article 
soot. N. 





Ripening Pears. 

Some varieties of pears if allowed to remain upon 
the trees until fully ripe, are dry, mealy and worthless; 
but if gathered before ripe, and placed upon shelves 
ina dry room, with a free circulation of air, would 
mature and be juicy and melting. All varieties are 
better ripened under shelter. The time most advis- 
able to pick them, is not always easily known, but as 
a general rule, when a few that are infected turn 
yellowish and drop from the tree, they should be 
gathered; or about two weeks before they would ma- 
ture upon the tree. Pears should always be picked 
by hand, and never shaken from the tree, if intended 
to be kept for a few days only. 





Save Seeds of Perfect Fruit. 


During the present month many kinds of vegeta- 
bles will be ripening. Those who wish to perpetu- 
ate an early and fine variety, should sclect the first 
that ripens which is perfect, and save it for seed. 
Save such as are the least likely to be impregnated 
with an inferior scit by the action of bees or other 
insects. Proper care in this will insure an early sup- 
ply of vegetables of a superior quality. Seeds when 
saved, should be kept in a cool, dry place, properly 
labeled as to sorts, 





Cause of the Decay of Apple Trees, 


Frtenp Jounstone:—In answer to an inquiry in 
your lest number, “ Why do apple trees decay,” I 
believe as far as my orchard is concerned, the cause 
was owiug to the extreme cold of last winter, nearly 
all of my young trees, (some fifty or sixty) which were 
grafted last season, are dead or dying. The grafts 
grew first rate, and I thought all right when winter 
set in, but most of them never leaved out last epring, 
and those few that did have withered and died since, 
and many that were grafted in the nursery at the root, 
many of them three or four inches through, and had 
borne fruit for some years, are also dying, some of 
the bark turning black and adhering to the bodies 
and others being loosened half way round and perhaps 
fortwo or three feet in length, not only above the 
snow but near the roots, invariably on the south west 
slde of the tree. The damage to my orchard could 
hardly be estimated in dollars and cents, discou, aging 
truly. My old trees are all sound; my soil is sandy, 
has been tilled and manured every year, generally 
planted to corn or potatoes, but never planting nearer 
than four feet of the trees. My old peach trees nearly 
all killed; but I had a lot of two years growth, that 
only killed down to the snow; but have sprouted 
since and are doing finely. I think there can be 
found no remedy, unless you can contrive some way 
to regulate the winters, for most of mine were killed 
outright. I have had peach trees killed before, but 
never apple trees, by frost. 

Wu. Cons. 


Yours truly, 
Troy, July, 1856. 
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“Treatment of Apple Trees to Prevent their 
Destruction by the Bark Louse. 


Eprror Farmer, Dear Sir:—For the benefit of 
Lucius Beach, (see enquiry on page 204 of the Far- 
mer for July) and perhaps also for many othsrs, who 
wish to know how to kill lice on apple trees, I will 
give my experience of a plan that I have always 
found effectual both in killing the lice and preventing 
the trees from being infested by them. 


Wash the trees every spring, at least two weeks 
before blossoming, with strong alkali, the stronger 
the better. Take an old stiff ‘corn broom, and scrub 
them hard with the lye. It will prevent them from 
getting mossy or lousy, and cause them to look 
green and fresh, and grow luxuriantly. You need 
only try it for one season, and you will find it will 
well repay all your trouble and expense, 


A. Supscriper. 
Flint, Jaly, 1856. 


The injury inflicted upon trees by the bark louse 
is getting to be quite an epidemic; but it is one which 
if attacked at the proper season can be cured or pre- 
vented. Dr. Asa Fitch, the eminent entomologist, in 
the report which he submitted to the New York 
State Society in 1854,thus speaks of the most efficient 
mode of treatment which has come to his knowledge. 
After describing the habits of the insect, which we 
shall copy in a future number, he says: 


A number of remedies for the bark-louse will be 
found reported in late numbers of the Prairie Farmer 
and other western agricultural papers. The secret 
remedy which was hawked through that section, as 
perfectly sure of destroying these lice, was simply an 
infusion of quassia, with which the trees were to ve 
wet from a syringe or watering pot. This of course 
was soon discovered to be worthless, or effectual only 
when applied to the young newly hatched lice, at 
which time an infusion of tobacco or soap suds would 
be a more economical and still more effectual remedy. 
These, and also strong lye, potash water, whitewash, 
dry ashes, sulphur, and I know not how many articles 
have been recommended by different writcrs. Ina 
late number of the Michigan Farmer (vol. 13, p. 82,) 
A. G. Hanford gives a very favorable account of the 
effects of tar and linseed ojl, beat together and ap- 
plied warm with a paint brush thoroughly, before 
the buds begin to expand in the spring. This, when 
dry, cracks and peels off, bringing off the dead scales 
with it. Trees which were thus treated grew from 
two to two anda half feet last summer, which had 
advanced only a few inches in previous years. The 
remedy to which Esq. Kimball, of Leni, re- 
sorts is probably one of the most efficacious, and as 
convenient as any; he boils leaf tobacco in lye till it is 
reduced to an impalpable pulp, which it will be in a 
short time, and mixes with it soft soap, (which has 
been made cold; not the jelly-like boiled soap,) to 
make the mass about the consistence of thin paint, 
the object pains te obtain a preparation that will not 
be entirely washed from the tree by the first rains 
which occur, as lye, tobacco water, and most other 
washes are sure to be. The fibers of the tobacco, 
diffused through this preparation, cause a portion of 
its strength to remain wherever it is applied, longer 


than any application which is soluble in rain water 
cando. He first trims the tree well, so that every 
twig can be reached with the paint brush, and applies 
this preparation before the buds have much swelled 
in the spring. Two men, strictly charged to take 
their time, and be sure that they painted the whole 
of the bark to the end of every twig, were occupied 
a fortnight last spring in going over his hundred and 
fifty young trees. When I saw his trees, the latter 
part of September, this composition was still plainly 
to be seen upon the rough bark of their trunks, and 
upon the under side of their limbs, resembling a whi- 
tish monldiness of the bark. The trees had grown 
very thriftily, and yielded well, while only a single 
scale could Live and there be found upon the twigs 
of the present year’s growth, and the older parts 
being entirely free from them. Although trees per- 
ishing with lice were standing in the adjacent yards 
and gardens, it seemed these insects preferred starva- 
tion at home rather than being poisoned by invading 
these trees, hence it appears that one thorough ap- 
plication of this preparation is sufficient to destroy 
all the insects upon the trees, and to protect them 
from invasion from neighboring trees for a period of 
two years; for free as the trees were from these insects 
in September, there can be no call for a renewa' of 
this composition upon them the coming spring. 





How to Strengthen Fruit Trees. 

While examining the orchard of Mr. Tibbits, in 
the town of Plymouth, we noticed that he had pur- 
sued a very careful system of strengthening his trees. 
In many cases where branches, from the effects of 
storm, or from the weight of fruit, might have been 
liable to split off, or be broken down, grafts of pieces 
of the tree had been inserted from the branch to the 
stem, or some adjacent strong limb. In some cases‘ 
where one was not enough, two or three were in- 
serted. This was the case when the tree consisted 
of two main limbs, divided close to the root. In this 
case the grafts had been put so as to make the tree 
resemble a ladder, almost. Mr. Tibbits informed us 
that there was not the least difficulty in’ making the 
grafts unite. In some cases the grafts had heen set 
at both ends, but in most cases, a sprout had been 
selected, and the top part cut off, and the graft thus 
formed inserted in the bark of the limb it was in- 
tended to strengthen. The plan was excellent, and 
a very useful and practical improvement in the art 
of preserving valuable trees, especially when limbs 
were liable to pull off and leave the tree disfigured. 





Tue Curcuiio.—There is as yet no universal pan- 
acea discovered to prevent the depredations of the 
Curculio, The Mathews remedy has not yet been 
reported upon by the committee who have it under 
consideration, but it is not at all likely that it will 
prove a cure, that will be effectual without labor. 
None more effectual than that of J. J. Thomas is 
known, whose plan is to jar the trees and let the in- 





sect fall upon sheets, where they are easily seen and 


slaughtered. ‘ 
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Homemade manufactures, cloth, carpet, &c-++--++- 4,00 
C h t i) 0 US ‘4 f 0 | y Worsted and fancy WOTK+ 2. cccvcccccceescesceves 8,50 
+ Flowerg+++-++++- Corr errrcerecereetevesecesene oe 1,00 
“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the Calhoun county gives no report of premiums. 
bread of idleness.” —Proverbs, Cass county gave, 
For butter-+++-+++. Ceo eepoesccecncoce eoceccece 2,00 
EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. Homemade manufactures-----+--- eee tap 6.09 ences 8.00 
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August. 
BY MARIE. 


Not of the soft, warm April showers; 


This county was settled in 1831, and numbers between 


twelve and thirteen thousand inhabitants, nearly half of 
whom are females. 


Genesee county, Society organized in’ 1850, gave: 


Not ofthe breath of Var; = ==§ a —itséds ttn. rend Gnd cheese »ocees usieniah tad: 0c0 © so TE 
Pe eager: Be Sa For butter, bread and cheese % HY 

That with them passed away; Homemade Manufactures «+++ +e+eseerseeerersevees 
Not of the honeyed wealth of Jane, Fancy and ornamental work.+-+++++-++++++++sreree 2 00 
Flowers + cess cccscvccscccoecves Cr vcccrcteceecseee 1 50 


Sing I to-day. 


Nor of the year’s most beutiful prime, 
The season of rich grain, 
When men bless God for the harvest-time, 
And for the s»n and ra‘n 
Sent down to ripen and perfect 
The needful grain. 


Blne are the skies—and motionless 
The air with burn'ng heat; 


The separate amounts awarded to the above are 


not specified in the reports, but we give them as near 
as we can make them out by referring to the list of 


premiums offered. 
Hillsdale county, Society organized in 1850, gave: 


The brook creeps through its pebbly way For butter, bread and cheese-+++++++eeesseeerees $ 9 00 
With weary, noiseless feet; Homemade manufactures: -+--++++esesereeeereees 18 00 
The birds seek in the deepest shade, Needle, shell and wax Wotks «sss 0+. sccvssenedeese 18 59 
cool retreat. Flowers ocenee Li Gh edasitaiitian wile eal vianis 50 
Not with the lavish hand of snrin . j P J 
Are strewn the flowers bright, ~ Ionia county, Society organized in 1853, gave: 
They wither and die in the sun’s hot glare, For butter and cheese. .....seesseeeecsveeeess coe 1 0 


And the sultry breath of night, 
And the bee roams wear'ly for sweets 
Ami1 the blight. 


’Tis now the last of Summer's reign, 
The Summer is growing old; 
And Autumn is wrenching the crown away, 
From her nerveless weak’ning ho'd; 
That she may sit on the vacant throne, 
In robes of gold. 





Comparative View of the Products of Home 
Industry as Exhibited at our County Fairs. 


In looking over the report’ of county agricultural 
societies, as published in the volume of transactions 
for 1854, we had the curiosity to compare the amount 
of premiums awarded by each, to the departments of 
female industry and ingenuity. It may not be a fair 
test by which to judge of the skill and acquirements 
cf farmers’ wives and daughters, in the localities to 
which the reports are confined, but we give them 
below as showing the comparative interest taken by 
the women of our State in contributing to these ex- 
hibitions. It is a matter of regret that the reports of 


The other awards to female industry are in this re- 
port all given under the head of domestic manu- 
factures, and amount to about 00 


This was only the second fair of a new, and at that 
time thinly settled county, yet we notice among the 
articles named, a fair proportion of the useful and 
ornamental, and doubtless the fairs of the past and 
the present years will show an increase of woman's 
handiwork in proportion to the rapid settlement and 
improvement of that section of the State. 


Kalamazoo county, organized in 1845, gave: . 
cceee$ 7 00 


eee meee reeseneee 


For butter, cheese and bread-----+++++++++ 

Homemade manufactures: +--+ +++rseeeerereeeeees 7 00 

Needle and fancy work, artificial flowers, &c.--+-++ 11 00 

0) 7 Gee pevecesecccseees 8 00 
Kent county, at its sixth fair gave: 

For butter and bread--+++-+++-esesevecervecnces we 1 95 

Homemade manufactures: +++++++++- o ceerccccoee 1 25 

Ornamental and wax Work: +--+ ++eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 8 00 
Lenawee county, at its sixth fair, gave: 

For butter and cheese....-+--++++++eees cocccscess 8 00 

Homemade manufactures--------- oocccccvecececs 16 75 


Ornamental needle and shell work, nine diplomas 


the several committees are not more fully made out. Shi a GE aM cama 4 ao 
From only one county, (Monroe,) do we find full re-| Drawings and paintings, three diplomas and---- -- 3 00 
ports, accompanied by remarks and suggestions of Livingston county at its second fair, gave: 
. , ‘ For butter, bread and cheese-+++-++++++e+eeee e 10 00 
the committees. These suggestions are very WOM) Vin cecetade manalintiedd’sc.0ssleciaces leases sos 94-98 
and may be made still more so by a little care and| Ornamental needle work, wax and fancy articles-.- 21 50 
effort on the part of each committee, to note more| flowers and plants------- MRSA ARRON gece, BOO 
particularly such general defects or merits, as are Monroe county,age of Society not given, awarded: 
: ; . . yer For butter and cheese--+--.--.- Pe ee ASS FR eeeeese 11 00 
peculiar to the classes under their notice, giving out| Domestic manufactures: + + « yi ewavgen bends sacs oe 700 
Fancy articles, needle work, paintiug, &c.--+--+-- 10 75 


hints by which future exhibitors may profit, and the 
interests of the object of the exhibitions be ad- 
vanced, 

Beginning with the counties, as they stand in the 
published report, we give as near as we can make 
them out, the amounts in dollars and cents awarded 
to the different classes. 

Branch county, society organized in 1851, gave, 





For bntter, cheese and bread. ++-+++++seeeseeceees $14,25 m 


We copy entire the Report of the Committee on 


ornamental work, as it contains some hints by which 
many idle fingers might profit. 


The committee would reper’. report that 
they have examined the articles for exhibition, and, 
though not numerous, they are highly gratified to 
find so many of a high character of workmanship. 

We regret that the citizens of our county do not 
ore generally interest themselves in this department 
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of the exhibition, and present more frequently articles 
that their industry and talent have been exercised 
upon. It would give variety and interest to these 
annual gatherings, promote refinement and cultivate 
the taste of the community. . 

’ If alittle more time, during the leisure honrs of 
the ladies, were given to fancy work and especially to 
the fine arts, it would do much to give an air of re- 
finement to their dwellings, adorning their parlors 
with the labor of their own hands, thus rendering 
their homes happier, and making them more and more 
attractive to their own families. 

Such a cultivation would tend to enlarge the 
sphere of the mind—make it capable of receiving 
pleasing emotions in higher and better matters than 
mere sensual gratification. 

We think anything that will kindle up in our home- 
steads the smile of social love, and make the fire of 
the cottage blaze more cheerfully, as it is reflected 
from the pictured wall, is not to be despised. 

Miss M. A. Kirsy, Miss Mary S.ater, 

Mrs. I. R. Grosvenor, Miss Susan Smrru, 

Miss Exizasera Wixo, Miss Harrtet Lewis, 

Oakland county, at ita sixth fair, gave: 

For butter, bread and cheese, three discretionary premi- 


UMS ANG cee cece seerrerecewerserseeessesesere $19 00 
Homemade manufactures, severa) discretionary pre- 





MIUMB ANd+ «++ - oes eeereervececessessvesesese . 16 00 
Ornamental needle work, shell and wax--- s+» 84 50 
Blowers: secs cccecccccccce ahs ene ea en sabe ss +a0 6 50 

St. Joseph county at its fifth fair, gave: 

For butter, bread and cheese ------+++++-++-+e++e0 8 00 
Homemade manufactures: +--+ ---+++eeeeeeeeseees 3 50 
Needle, shell and wax work: -+-++++--+++eeeeeeeee 14 50 

Shiawassee county,at its fifth fair gave: 

For butter, bread and cheese, one copy Michigan 

Farmer, and ee 
Homemade manufactures -----+++--+-csesececece 8 62 
Needle. shell and wax work ....+++++++-seesceess 10 57 

; ‘Flowers and plants ore cecc cece ceeeceec sees e086 5 68 
Painting and drawing by ladies.----+-+-++--++++++ 6 38 


Of these last, the committee say: 
“Too much merit or praise cannot be given to the 
exhibitors, as they are all young,but their works con- 


tain the elements of genius and beauty of design 
worthy of older heads.” 


Next to Monroe, Shiawassee gives the fullest 


reports, 

Van Buren county, at its fourth fair, gave : 
For butter, chese and bread-------++-+e+-eeeeeees $4 75 
Domestic Manufactures: ---+++++eeereesserceseces - 9 00 
Needle and fancy work: +--+ +++-e++eescereeeearceee 8 00 


Washtenaw county gives no report of premiums, 

It will be seen by the above tables, that the 
society in Livingston county, though only in the 
second year of its existence, gave the largest amount 
in premiums for domestic manufactures, and by ex- 
amining the list of articles we find that a majority of 
them are the products of the loom and the spinning 
wheel. No single premium higher than one dollar 
was given. The numbers of wolen blankets, rolls of 
flannel, rag carpets, woolen carpets, woolen shawls, 
coverlets, table cloths, stockings, socks and mittens, 
there enumerated, are enough to silence the cayilings 
of a dozen Dick Sherwoods. We would reccom- 
mend him to pay that county a visit at its next an- 
nual fair. 

Oakland is in advance with its butter and cheese 





and also with its ornamental work. But that is one 
of the oldest settled counties in the State, and can 
afford to make a good display. 

We do not assert that the amounts we have given 
are exact toa dollar, or that the number of dollars 
awarded in premiums is, in all cases, a fair exponent 
of the industrial character of the ladies of the several 
counties. We have made out the tables as nearly 
right as it was possible to do from the reports, and 
we place them before you, friends of home industry, 
that you may have an idea of what has been done in 
the different departments of household labor, and also 
take to yourselves some useful lessons for the future. 
Your county fairs are near at hand, and the reports 
of them will form a picture which you should make it 
your interest to have bear a favorable comparison 
with the past. You can see in what departments 
zeal is most lacking. which have been most neglected, 
and your good judgment will tell you where to direct 
your efforts for improvement. 

We notice in one or two counties what seemsto be 
rather a superflous waste of time, material and 
money in fancy articles which, aside from being of no 
intrinsic value, contribute very little, if anything, to 
the cultivation of good taste. Some such specimens 
find their way to the State Fair, but they are more 
rare now than formerly. Those acquirements that 
really aidin developing and perfecting our taste for 
the beautiful should not be classed with the worse 
than useless attempts at imitating nature which only 
result in ridiculous caricatures. Painting, drawing, 
embroidery, and the finer kinds of needle work, which 
many, even in the country, find time to practice, are 
pleasing employments for leisure hours, and should 
not be neglected. Still we cannot help wishing that 
more attention were given to learning how to make 
good bread and butter. 

Only in one county, and that is Livingston, do we 
perceive by the Reports for 1854, that premiums for 
bread were awarded to unmarried ladies. This, it is 
true, is no evidence that young ladies in other coun- 
ties cannot make good bread, but this useful accom- 
plishment should be more general, and mothers, es- 
pecially the mothers of farmers’ daughters, should 
take more pride in perfecting themselves in it, and in 
teaching the art to their children. 

The Reports for 1855 will doubtless show a great 
improvement upon the exhibitions above noted, as 
well as the addition of some new counties in which 
no Societies were then organized. During the past 
and present years great advances have been made in 
agriculture, as well as in populating new counties and 
organizing new Societies in dur State, and we trust 
that future reports will show no falling off in the pro 
ducts of the - either in quantity or quality, and 
that the fair daughters of Michigan will prove by 
their works that they are not a whit behind their en- 
terprising fathers and brothers in the march of im- 
provement. 
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Soap Suds for Shrubbery. 


A friend, and amateur cultivator of flowers and 
shrubbery, was not long since lamenting that in 
times of drouth she had no cistern from which she 
could water her plants; she believed that well water 
would kill them, and so did not dare to apply it. 
“Why do you not save your suds, and waxh water?” 
we asked, 


“O! that I am sure would be certain death to them; 
the soap will kill everything it tuuches, yet if this 
weather continues all my beautiful roses must die,” 
she replied. 

We assured her that washing suds and kitchen 
slops would be the best food and drink she could 
give to her cherished but famishing plants, The 
roses were sct in a gravelly soil, some two or three 
inches of earth dug from the cellar being on the sur- 
face, and though they were trimmed and trained with 
care, their growth was feeble, their leaves small, and 
the blossom buds mostly died before arriving at per- 
fection. She understood managing the house plants 
very well, but the poor roses were suffering for want 
of the nourishment she was daily throwing away. 
through ignorance of its value. We recommended 
digging about the roots, high manuring, and water- 
ing copiously from the wash tub. She seemed more 
than half afraid to try the suds, having an almost 
superstitious belief that any other water than that 
immediately from the clouds would be fatal to the 
life of herroses. In addition to our own recommend- 
ation, we glve the following testimony from an ex- 
change, and could fill pages with like evidences of 
the value of soap suds: 

“Save all your suds from the sink and the laundry. 
If you do not want it for purposes of irrigation, let 
it be conveyed to your manure heaps, or mixed with 
materials for compost. No article of a liquid nature 
possesses more powerful alimenty properties, and its 
economization will be found a source of considerable 
profit to any one who will properly use it. It con- 
tains the food of the plants in a state of solution, and 
therefore is prepared to act at once and with energy. 
By mixing with suds, chip manure, muck, refuse 
grass, green vegetable matter, or, indeed, any kind of 
decomposed ruisbish, and allowing the whole to fo- 
ment slowly, a most excellent fertilizer for Indian 
corn may be prepared, and one that will bring for- 
ward the crop with greater vigor than almost any 
other article that can be named. It is also very 
valuable as a manure for culmiferous vegetables— 
melons, squashes, cucumbers, &c.” 





Zz We have just received, too late for this month, 
aletter from our friend, Mrs. E. P.F. B., “to the 
little farmers of the household,” We are sorry 
enough that it did not come sooner, but we can 
prowise the boys and girls a treat for next month. 





Clean Your Cellars. 


By a beneficial arrangement of Providence, gasses 
and odors most prejudicial to human life are lighter 
than the air which surrounds us, and as soon as dis- 
engaged, rise immediately to the upper atmosphere, 
to be purified, and then returned to be used again. 

The warmer the weather, the more rapidly are 
these gasses generated, and the more rapidly do they 
rise, Hence it is, that in the most miasmatie re- 
gions of the tropics, the traveler can pursue his 
journey at mid-day, but to do so in the cool of the 
ae or morning, or midnight, would be certain 

eath. 

Hence, also, the popular, but too sweeping dread 
of night air. To apply this scientific truth to prac- 
tical life in reference to the cellars under our dwel- 
lings, is the object of this article. 

In the first place, no dwelling house ought to have 
a cellar. But in large cities, the value of the land 
makes them a seeming necessity, but it is only 
seeming, for during many years residence in New 
Orleans, we do not remember to have seen half a doz- 
en cellars. But, if we must have them, let science 
construct them in such a manner, and common sense 
use them in such a way as to obviate the injuries 
which would otherwise result from them. 

The ceilings of cellars should be well plastered, in 
order most effectually to prevent the ascent of damp- 
ness and noisome odors through the joints of the 
flooring. 

The bottom of the cellar should be well paved with 
stone; coble stones are perhaps best; over this 
should be poured, to the extent of several inches in 
thickness, water lime cement, or such other material 
as is known to acquire in time almost the hardness of 
stone; this keeps the dampness of the earth below. 

If additional dryness is desired for special purposes, 
in parts of the cellar, let common scantling be laid 
down at convenient distances, and loose boards 
laid across them for convenience of removal and 
sweeping under, when the cleaning time of the year 
comes, 

The walls should be plasiered, in order to prevent 
the dust from settling on the innumerable projections 
of a common stone wall. 

Shelves should be arranged in the centre of the 
cellar, not in the corners or against the walls ; these 
shelves should hang from the ceiling, by wooden 
arms, firmly attached before plastering,thus you make 
all free from rats. 

To those who are so fortunate as to own the 
houses in which they live, we would recommend the 
month of June as an appropriate time for following 
these recommendations. 

Let everything, not absolutely nailed fast, be re- 
moved into the yard, and exposed to the sun, and if 
you please, remain f r a week or two, so as to afford 
opportunity fora thorough drying. 

Let the walls and floors be swept thoroughly, on 
four or five different days, and let a good coat of 
whitewashing be laid on, 

These things should be done once a year, and one 
day in the week at least, except in mid-winter, every 
opening in the cellar, for scveral hours, about noon, 
should be thrown wide, so as to allow as ccmplete 
ventilation as possible. Scientific men have forced 
on the common mind, by slow degrees, the impor- 
tance of a daily ventilation of oursleeping apartments 
so that none but the careless or the mest ob‘use 
, yeas it; but few think of ventilating their cellars, 
although it is apparent the noisome dampness iscon- 
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stantly rising upwards and pervading the whole dwel- 
ling. 

Emanations from celJars do not kill in a night, 
if they did, universal attention would be forced to 
their proper management, but it is certain, from 
the very nature of things, that unclean, damp and 
mouldy cellars, with their sepulchral fumes, do un- 
dermine the healths of multitudes of families, and 
send many of their members to an untimely grave. 
Especially must it be so in New York, where the 
houses are generally constructed in such a manner 
that the ordinary access to the cellar for coal. 
wood, vegetables, &c, is within the building, and ev- 
ery time the cellar door is opened, the draught 
from the grating in the street drives the accumula- 
tion of the preceding hours directly upwards into 
the halls ool rooms of the dwelling, there to be 
breathed over and over again, by every member 
of the household, thus poisoning the very springs 
of life, and polluting the whole blood, 

With these views we earnestly advise our city 
readers, as a life-saving thought, in the selection of 
a dwelling for the ensuing year, to give ten per cent. 
more for a home which has a model cellar; you will 
more than save it in the doctor’s bills, in all proba- 
bility, to say nothing of taking pills, and drops, and 
drops, and bitters, and gin, from one month’s end to 
another.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





ga-The following method of making salt rising 
bread, is practiced by the Shakers at Pleasaut Hill, 
Ky. The editor of the Montgomery Ledger, after 
a personal trial of the bread, reccommends it as “ ex- 
cellent.” 

“Take boiling water and cool it until you can just 
bear your hand in it. Then stir in flour till it is a 
thick batter; set ina warm place and exclude it from 
the air, and in a few hours it will rise to a sponge; 
then take some milk and boil it, and cool with water 
till it is just stinging hot. Then get your flour and 
make up your bread with this milk. Be careful not 
to put the rising in until the dough is cool enough to 
bear your hand in; work it well after the rising goes 
in, then set it awayin a warm place, and let it rise 
again, and when the pans are full and light itis ready 
for baking.” 





[a We give our little friends three enigmas this month, 
by way of reducing the numbers that have accumulated 
on ourhands, Of the remaining ones two or three are 
upon the same subject as No. 6, and we give this one of 
“ Little Maud” the preference because it is the most inge- 
niously made. We have received several upon political 
subjects, which we beg leave to decline altogether. 

Frankie C. McAlisler, who sent us the solutions of the 
Zoological Enigma very neatly written out, says there isa 
mistake in the spelling of the word Lama; we have seen it 
spelled with a double J, as Liama; perhaps that was the 
intention of “ G. C.," though it is not usual to spell it so 
now. Frankie has also sent us a very good Geographical 
enigma, which we hope to find room for soon. 

Emma’s enigma, the first she ever tried, she says, is very 
well done, bat she has made some mistakes which we can- 
not correct, not knowing the words she would have the 
figures spell; for instance: the answer is “ Home Circle,” 
and she says 1, 6, 7, 6, is what all wish to do. We can 
make nothing of it buth iri. Try again, Emma, do not 
be discouraged by one failure. The best way to be sure 
that you haveall your solutions correct, is to write them 





out at the end of each line as you go along. They need 
not be published, but will save us the time and trouble of 
looking them out, as indeed we can seldom afford to do. 

Suppose some of you try your hands at making a rebus, 
or at the enigmatical charades, or some kind of puzzle 
that will give us more variety. Get into some cool, quiet 
corner and set your active little brains at work. There are 
thousands of subjects and words upon which you might 
try your ingenuity, either in rhyme or prose. No matter 
how difficult they are to solve, but do not let them be too 
long. We sometimes have crowding work to find room 
for you at all; your fathers find so many important things 
to tell each other about their farming operations, and it is 
so much more necessary that they should be heard and at- 
tended to, that our little household circle must keep with- 
in as small a compass as possible. 





Enigma No. 6. 


I am composed of 10 letters, 

My 4, 5, 6, is a fluid. 

My 9, 10 is an irregular verb. 

My 1, 2, 10, 4, is a county in Michigan. 
My 3, 7, 2, 6, is used in washing. 

My 8, 5, 10, 4, is a term applied to a woman. 

My 1, 5, 6 is an article of wearing apparrel. 

My 8, 7, 3, 10 is what all farmers sustain who do not 
take the Michigan Farmer. 

My 8, 9, 6, 10 is what we could not very well do without. 

My 8, 1, 2, 8, 6, is a trophy much prized by the Indians, 

My 1, 7, 2, 8 is what we burn. 

My whole is a village in Michigan, 


M. E. H. 
Little Poairie Ronde, July 1856, 





Enigma No. 7. 





I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 2, 15, 4, 5, 11, 8, is one of the United States. 

Erase my 2, 15, 1, transpose the rest you have a river in 
Europe. 

My 8, 9, 11, 8, is one of the grand divisions of the East. 

Erase my 11, 8, you have a conjunction. 

My 7, 10, 11, 14, 12, 9, 7, 3, 12,is8a P.O. inthe United 

te 


States. 
My 2, 14, 12, 8, is a mountain in Europe. 
Erase my 8, transpose the rest you have a number. 
My 9, 10, 8, 16, 12, 8, 16, is a river in the British Empire. 
Erase my 8, 16, 9, tranapose the rest you have a person’s 
name. 
My 10, 6, 8, 4, 11, 16, 13, is one of the senses. 
Transpose my 4, 16, 11, 13, 6, you have a river in Africa. 
My whole is one of the Presidents of the United States. 
LITTLE Maung. 
White Swan, Juiy 1856. 





Enigma No. 8. 


T am composed of 24 letters, 

My 4, 6, 7, 3, is a vegetable. 

7 15, 14, 21, 13, 9, 11, is a substance dug from the 
earth. 
My 7, 9, 22, 5. 6, 16, is the name of an acid. 
My 8, 17. 11, 14, 23, 20, 7, 18, is the name of a gas. 
My 1. 9, 19, 12, is that which everything consumes, 
My 10, 14, 28, 4, 2, 24, 5, 24, is a species of Rock. 
My whole is what every farmer should understand, 

J. W. Wester. 

Napoleon, July 1856. 





Answer 10 Enigma and Charade of July.—Tuax Stare 
Norma Scuoon, and Farm. Answered by A. N,, of Li- 
vonia;G. D. M., of Romeo; F, C. McAlister, Locust Grove; 
Sarah E. Brunson, Victor; C. Paillips, White Lake. 
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Vermont -++-+-++> Burlington-++-+e++sereeeee Sep. 9—~12 
Canada East-:----Three Rivers-+++++++++++- Sep. 16—18 
Virginia ++++++++- Wheeling Island--+---+--++ Sep. 17—19 
Canada West ----- Kingston: +s+eeseseeseees Sep. 23—26 
Ohid-seeccereevess eveland> occcccscceccecs Sep 23.265 
Am. Pom. Society. Rochester-++--+-++. eoces ss Sep. 24—20 
Michigan --+----- CtPOit- +++ eeeeeeee Sep. 30 & Oct. 1—8 
New York---+-++-- Watertown: --+-++- Sep. 80 & Oct. 1—3 
Illinois----- socoeeAltONs sees eereeece Sep. 30 & Oct, 1—3 
Pennsylvania ----- Pittsburg-----++-- Sep. 80 & Oct. 1—2 
Kentucky -++--++- aris: +++.seee.++ Sep. 30 & Oct. 1—5 
National Ag. Show Philadelphia--------++++++ Oct. 7—11 
California -- +. -++-San JOS: «+++ eee eeeseeveee Oct. 7—9 
Wisconsin-+----++- Milwaukee--+-...006 Oct, 8—10 

OWB: ees ccccoeeee Muscatine....-+++ .-. ees Oct. 8—10 
New Hampshire-+ ....+++eeeeseeeeeseseeeees Oct, 8—10 
North Carolina: -» Raleigh-++++++++++seeees - Oct, 14—17 
Indiana ----..--. Indianapolis: -+++-++++++++ Oct. 20—25 
Georgia--++-+++-- Atlanta. .o.-ccccseccovces Oct. 20—25 
Maine -ccececccccccsccccscccvceesevescvese Oct. 28—30 
Ken. Ag. & Mech.- Lexington: ++-+++++-+++++++- Sep. 9—12 
New Jersey---+-- ~-Newark coereccccesscecess Sep. 9—12 
North Kentucky--Florence-+++-++++++++eeees Oct. 7—11 
Connecticut ---++-- New Haven....-+++++- ----Oct, 8—10 
Alabama -+++++++- Montgomery--+++++-++e+-- Nov. 11—14 





We have devoted some space to a description of 
the farming improvements going on in a portion of 
Wayne county. They are of a nature that must 
necessarily be followed in other portions of the State 
within a short time with these improvements ; also 
we introduce to notice a cheap machine for the man- 
ufacture of tiles for drains. Last month, we called 
attention to the best stump machine that has ever 
been introduced into this State. The sketches of it 
were planned by ourselves. We are happy to learn 
that purchases have already been made by parties, of 
several machines, and that some of the Railroad com- 
panies have purchased machines for the purpose of 
using them to clear stumps from the line of the 
road, Several county rights have also been sold. 
In performing this duty, we leave it to our readers 
to judge if we have not done some service to the 
State, and if we are not entitled to some encourage- 
ment at their hands, It must be recollected that all 
our energies are devoted to Michigan; we are con- 
fined to her borders, we can only look to her farmers 
and their families for the circulation which gives us 
that life and vitality which enablgs us to be useful. 
Our farmers, also, should write for their own State 
paper. They should give us from time to time their 


experience. With regard to this we point to the 
communication in the present number, relative to the 
experience of an actual resident in Eaton county. 
The facts and figures, and the expenses and profits 
there shown, ought not to be lost upon his brethren 
of the plough. 


ja If your soil is hungry, feed it; if wet, drain it; 
if dry, irrigate it; and in =x things try to improve, 
beautify and embelish home, that in it you and your 
children may be happy. : 





The State Fair. 


We learn by communication with some of our 
friends in the interior, that some apprehensions are 
entertained that the plan of fixing the State Fair 
at the race course at Hamtramck will prove injuri- 
ous to the society, and that many regard it as having 
something to do with horse-racing and gambling. 
There are also fears expressed that the distance 
from the city will prove a serious detriment and 
drawback, as the cost of going so far will be so 
much added to personal expenses. 

In the first place, it may be well to remark that 
no ground of equal extent is now to be had so neur 
the city, that is more easy of approach. Besides in- 
numerable conveyances by the road, there will be a 
line ot steamboats constantly plying on the river be- 
tween the city and the landing at Hamtramck, at 
low rates. The ground is now well fenced, and it 
saves allexpense for that outlay. The old ground, 
where the fair has been held heretofore, is now cut 
up into building lots. The whole course and its ap- 
purtenances are put into the hands of the Executive 
Committee and the officers they may appoint, so 
that the “association for the improvement of the 
breed of horses” will have no control, and no influ- 
ence in the management of the fair. Hereto- 
fore, also, the fair has always had to contend with 
the races held by the sporting gentry during the ex- . 
hibition. This “invention of the enemy” is now 
cut off and absorbed by the bold plan of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which has seized upon his field of in- 
dustry, and turned it to their own use. From the 
facilities to be afforded, from the extent of the 
grounds and the economy of the arrangement, we 
think the society will reap a fair harvest; and no one 
need have conscientious scruples that their coun- 
tenance and presence will do otherwise than aid and 
promote the interests of the State society for the 
promotion of agriculture in Michigan. 

It will be seen by the programme of the Secretary, 
published on another page, what the arrangements 
are for the proceedings of each day, and that care 
has already been taken to ascertain and regulate the 
rates of travel. 





JarMr. R. D. Palmer, of Brooklyn, Jackson 
county, is the artist who made the sketch of Peacock 
Morgan, which we give in this number. Mr. Palmer 
also engraved the wood cut, We learn that the en- 
graving is one of his first attempts. It hard- 
ly does justice to the drawing, which we think must 
have been better than the engraving. To make a 
wood cut have life, it needs great skill and much ex- 
perience. Mr. Palmer, however, is ready to make 
drawings of animals on wood, and thus prepare them 





for the engraver, in the most economical manner, 
His terms are reasonable. 
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Wool. 

There appears to be much discrepancy of opinion 
relative to the production of wool in the several 
western States, this season. The market in this 
State commenced with prices from three to five cents 
higher than those of last season, at the same time, 
but towards the end the rates gave way and prices 
were not so well maintained, nor are they at the pre- 
sent moment. We noticed a large shipment of good 
mediam and fine fleeces, which the shipper informed 
us he had purchased at prices ranging from 30 to 38 
cents, and it is a notorious fact, that in many cases 
the first buyers have had to suffer a loss, fiom the 
fact that they were unable to realize the amount 
given, wi.h the necessary addition to remunerate 
them for their commission, and the ordinary expense 
of storage and freight These are the facts of the 
case stated in a general way, and we think both buy- 
ers and wool growers will bear us out as to their 
truth. We have a letter from the Messrs. Goodale 
& Co., of Cleveland, however, which shows that their 
experience is different, and as it gives a more enconr- 
aging aspect to the prospects of the wool grower, we 
give its substance. It says: “The ground we took 
last spring, was, that wools this year would be higher 
than they were last, by 3 to 4 cents, although every 
buyer in Ohio reported that they would not pay over 
last year’s prices. 

“The first new wool that we sold this spring, shows 
an advance of three cents, and since then our sales 
show an advance of 5 cents, which we are now get- 
ting, and have orders for more than we can supply 
of our grades, at this advance. We perceive in your 
last Farmer, that you quote wools as having declined 
in price, and that your rates range from 28 to 38 
cents. This has not been our experience. Instoad 
of 28 to 38 cents, we quote and make sales largely 
at from 32 to 57 cents. Our receipts have amounted 
to about half a million pounds, and we kave now on 
hand orders for that amount, which we have not the 
wool on hand to fill, embracing our five lower grades 
at from 32 to 45 cents ; then we make three grades 
above, which sell but not so readily.” This we give 
to show their experience, and also to find out whe- 
ther the experience of the buyers in this State has 
been of the same kind. Most certainly, neither the 
reports of markets given through the country press 
of this State, nor all the inquiries which we have 
made personally, nor the market reports as given in 
the most reliable commercial papers of Boston, Prov- 
idence, Troy, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, und Chicago, during the season, indicate 
that the market has been as good or as promising as 
the Messrs. Goodale report it. We thought at the 
commencement of the season that those who sold 
their wool early would realize the b2st prices. As 
yet we have had no reason to change that opinion so 


far aa the sale of wooi in this State is concerned. We 
thought we were right then, we have been made 
certain of it by all the information which has reached 
us up to this date, and if we are wrong, we shall be 
pleased to hear any correction. 





Death of T. E. Wetmore, of Kent County. 

It is a very painful duty to be obliged to announce 
the death of T. E.. Wetmore, of North Cannon, Kent 
county. Mr. Wetmore was ona visit to some of his 
friends in the western part of New York, when on the 
5th of July, he was attacked suddenly with symp- 
toms which seemed to resemble cholera, and under 
which he sunk in a short time. 

Mr. Wetmore was long a resident of Kent county, 
and was a correspondent and agent for the Michigan 
Farmer. His articles always commaded attention 
by the practical good sense which marked them. 
At the time of his death Mr. Wetmore was Secretary 
of the Kent county Agricultural Society. We sin- 
cerely lament the loss which his death occasions, and 
sympathise with his friends and family in their be- 
reavement, 





Prunina.—The Horticulturis recommends that 
he following practical rules should be attended to 
in pruning: Commence on hardy trees soon after 
the gathering of the fruit and the fall of the leaves, 
Avoid frosty weather, or when it is approaching. In 
cutting,always draw the knife in an upward direction, 
and leave the wood smooth, tc prevent the lodge- 
ment of water. In removing young wood, leave 
about one inch of the branch above the last bud; 
make the cut on the opposite side to it. But in re- 
moving an old branch, cut it as close to the stem or 
branch left as possible, in order that the bark of the 
latter may cover the wound sooner. Uso a sharp 
knife, a due share of consideration, and be not in too 
great a hurry, lest you remove the branch which 
ought to have been left. Cover the wound with a 
solution of Shellac in alcohol, which you should have 
always at hand, 





Mrcutcan vs. PennsytvaniA.—Our friend Gor 
will have to try again. It will be seen by a reference 
to the table of fleeces sent us by Mr. Wheelock, of 
Salem in this State, that Michigan Spanish sheep are 
somewhat ahead of those reported as being shorn in 
Pennsylvania. Our Spanish bucks}very nearly reach 
the weight of his French bucks, wh-le the average of 
the Spanish ewes, is considerably in excess of those 
reported by Mr. Goe. 


It will be seen, also that we have some French sheep 
in Calhoun county, which far exceed, in weight of 





fleece, any in Mr. Goe’s record. 
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Post Offices and Post Masters. 


There are some of the post masters in this State 
who are most culpably ignorant of their official du- 
ties. Our agent writes us that at some post offices 
the post master and his subordinates are in the 
habit of selling the numbers of the Farmer and 
pocketing the proceeds, while no effort is made to 
supply subscribers, yet to these post offices we have 
been in the habit of sending a large number of 
Fagmers for the last three years, of which none 
have ever been returned, nor have we ever received 
any notification that they had been discontinued. 
The post office law requires that once every three 
months the post master shall notify publishers that 
periodicals and newspapers are not taken out of the 
office. Then it is at the option of the publisher to 
discontinue or not, as the subscriber not having or- 
dered a discontinuance, or paid up arrearages is li- 
able for the subscription, and it can be collected. 
At the same time it is the duty of the post master 
to pay over all balances to the publisher, after de- 


SOeeTe O ENT Sey tee em quite ready to go at something else which will 


pockets the proceeds after the postage is deductod 
is liable to prosecution for robbing the post office ; 
we believe that is the title of the crime. There are 
other post offices where it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that subscribers can get their numbers. 
Instead of being put in the boxes of subscribers 
they are stowed away on back shelves, and the as- 
sistants and clerks are too indolent or stiff to do 
otherwise that return an insolent answer to the peo- 
ple who pay them for their services. 

All the offices are not so, but during the past 
year our agent has visited nearly every one in this 
Stato, and we can name a number where we have 
suffered in the manner described above, and we 
have borne with it till patience has ceased to be a 
virtue. We shall henceforth considor it our duty 
to represent the grievance to the Post master Gen- 
eral at Washington, and back it up with affidavits. 
On the contrary, where the post offices are sup- 
plied by intelligent men, we have not had a com- 
plaint of the non-delivery or non-receipt of a num- 
ber this year, except in instances where the packa- 
ges had been wrongly directed or missent, and 
among this class of men we have many warm friends 
and agents, who believe they are doing good service 
to the Sta‘e by promoting its agricultural improve- 
ment. Such men are real post masters and good 
citizens, and not post office robbers. 

In every instance where a legal discontinuance 
has been notified to us, the request has been prompt- 
ly complied with. Post masters are frequently in 
the habit, however of sending back numbers, with- 
out any post office mark upon them. In these in- 


stances we cannot discontinue, because in a large 
list, like ours, we do not know where to look for the 


names. 


Our agent also informs us that he has come 
across several instances where .subscribers assert 
they have received the Farmer, and have taken it 
out of the post office, but claim that they never or- 
dered it, and therefore refuse payment. Such in- 
dividuals are legally in our debt, and the debt can 
be recovered without the least difficulty. Such 
cases have been too often tried to leave the least 
doubt about it. But such subseribers we do not 
desire. If they do not want our journal we do not 
want their names on our books, nor their money. 
We want no subscribers but such as think it right 
to sustain an agricultural periodical devoted to the 
interests of the State in which they live, and such as 
are satisfied they get in the volume which we give 
them each year the value of the six or eight shil- 
lings which they pay us. We do not desire to force 
the Farmer on individuals who do not want it, 
This we wish distinctly understood. We are grate- 
ful to all the warm friends who have sustained it; 
but if it is not worth all we receive for it, and turns 
out that it neither pays us nor our subscribers, we 


pay us better than it has done for the past three 
years. 





Tue County Fatrs.—Recollect that, as a gene- 
ral rule, your county seciety should be sustained, 
and well kept up. Wherever acounty exhibition is 
well sustained by the farmers in its own locality, 
there you will be sure to see crowds of strangers, 
stock-breeders, machine sellers, inventors,and others, 
flocking. Where little interest is shown in the 
County Fair by those whose interest it shonld be to 
promote it, but few individuals from a distance will 
take the trouble to give their attention to it, or think 
it will pay to attend such a fair. 





Tursir Sexp,.—We have received from the Patent 
Office, through the kindness of the Hon. R. McClel- 
land, Secretary of the Interior, a package of turnip 
seed, for distribution. As we have no franks for 
them, any of our friends who may call upon us or who 
may send in by any one coming to this city will be 
supplied with some of those varieties. All we ask in 
return is that the mode of treatment, and the success 
or failure of the crop may be reported to us,by those 
who try them. ~ 





7a Farmers with no postmark on have been re- 
tuned from C. S. Gregory, G. Gibbs and N. Nor- 
ton. There are several of the same names on our 
books; how shall we know which to strike off? 
When will post masters learn to do their duty ? 





par*Tpa,” in the / ountry Gentleman, says of rose 
bugs,—* There is one thing about these bugs; I bave 
never known them to attack roses growing against 
any building, and this although a bush only a few 





feet distant may be entirely covered with them.” 
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County Fairs, 


The following is a list of the County fairs, with the 
number of their officers, as far as they have been reported 
to us by the Seéretaries, in accordance with our request in 
the July number. 

Clinton County.—H. Hammond, President; H. M. Mar- 
vin, Secretary. Fair to ¥6 held at on the—— 

Macomb County .—I. H. Butterfield President, Chas. F. 
Mallor7, Secretary. Fair to be held at Armada Corners, 
three miles Hast of Romeo, 9th and 10th of Oetober. 

Oakland Coynty.—James Baily, Troy, President, J. R. 
Bowman, Rec. Secretary, A. Bernard Cudworth, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Samuel E. Mead, Treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee: A. 8. Brooks, Moses Wisner, Nelson W. 
Clark, J. W. Leonard, Chauncy W. Green, Linus Cone, 
Harris Newton, Harrison Voorhees, Hiram Morgan. The 
aunual fair to be held at the fair ground in Pontiac, on the 
16th, 16th, and 17th of October. 

Iex-The Eaton county Agricultural Society will hold 
its fuir at Charlotte, on the 15th and 16th days of October 
next. 

The fair of the Northern Lenawee County Agricultural 
Society will be held at Tecumseh, September 11th. M. A. 
Patterson. President; B. L. Baxter, Secretary. 


W. 8. Farmer of Berrien Springs, has sent us astalk of 
grass, of which he bas recently found several specimens 
growing in his fields. The stalk he sent us is not quite 
ripe, but from an inspection, it answers to the variety 
known as the Fringed Brome Grass, [bromus ciliatus,] and 
and it is thus described by Torrey. “Perennial Culm 
3-4 feet high, striate ; the nodes black. Leaves broadly 
linear [8-7 lines wide,] smoothish underneath, hairy 
above : lower sheaths retrorsely pubescent ; upper ones 
smooth : Jigule short, truncate. Panicle 6 -8 inches long; 
the brauches 2-5 together, filiform, rough. Spikelets 
from three-fourths of an inch to more than an inch in 
length, about 10-flowered, at first nearly terete and com- 
pact, but after flowering much broader and more open. 
Glumes lanceolate ; the upper one broader and longer, 
8-nerved, Lower palea more or less pubescent, wi.h closely 
appressed hairs, particularly along the margin, sometimes 
nearly or quite smooth, 7 nerved : awn straight or slightly 
tortuous, from one-half to three-fourths the length of the 
palea ; upper palea shorter, linear, strengly ciliate on the 
margin.” 

We give the description in full that others may compare 
it more fully than our specimen affords us an opportunity 
to do. The Brome grasses are not considered valuable 
for either hay or pasture, and though at one time consid- 
erably cultivated in Great Britain, of late years they have 
been completely expelled by more valuable varieties, 


Sr, Crarr Oounty AGRICULTURAL Society.—St. Clair 
county has at length established an Agricultural Society, 
and chosen the following officers : 

President —M. 8. Gillett. 


Secretary.—M. H. Miles. 
7 omelet 84 M. St Clair, 


There are few counties that possess a more enterprising 
set of farmers than St. Clair. It is notso thickly settled 
as some of the counties in the State, which have not been 
organized so long, but it is fast growing into importance 
for its agricultural wealth, which is beginning to be more 
highly appreciated. Our agent, Mr. Baldwin, has lately 
passed through it, and writes us most favorable accounts 
of the farms and farmers he had seen and become acquaint- 
edith, There has already been subscribed $226 towards 
the expenses of a county fair, the place and time for 
which will be made known in due season 








Poll Evil in Horses. 


For the benefit of those who have, or may here- 
after have horses that have poll evil, or fistula, I 
would say, don’t sell the animal] for a trifle, or give 
him away; but cure him sound and well. I care not 
how long it has been running, it can be cured with 
one dime , yes, one dime’s worth of muriatic acid will 
cure the worst case of poll evil. First wash the sore 
well with strong soap suds, then drop eight or ten 
drops of the acid in it twice a day, until it has the ap- 
pearance of a fresh wound; after which, it should 
be washed clean with suds made from castile soap, 
and left to heal, which it will quickly do if the acid 
has been used long enough; butif it does not get 
well, apply the acid again until it does cure, for it is a 
sure remedy, and will not fail, if it is applied until 
the diseased flesh is all burnt out.—Prairie Faur- 
mer. 





Sr. Craik County.—We ask the attention of 
farmers, and those looking for locations, to read what 
our agent says of the productions of St. Clair county. 
Only 320 bushels of potatoes on half an acre. We 
have never known of so large a crop of this edible 
outside of Ireland or Scotland, 





A New Seep Driti.—Messrs. Fravel and Lemon, of 
Laporte, Indiana, have recently patented an improvement 
in Seed Drills, which we see spoken of in some of the 
papers inthe neighborhood with a good deal of com- 
mendation. The name of the machine isthe Reverse Tooth 
Grain Drill. We cannot yet speak of it, of our own knowl- 
edge, not having seen it work. Those, however, who seek 
for further information, we refer to the patentees, whose 
advertisemant will be found on another page. Mr. Craw- 
ford of Laporte, says he tried it last fall in sowing wheat, 
and though his ground was in very bad order, his seed 
was put in better than it could be done with a drag, and 
he also says: 

“The Drill is simple; notwithstanding, he has over- 
come all the ohjections urged t6 all other Drills, viz: Clog- 
ging, heavy draught, teeth too far apart, uncertainty in 
sowing, uniformity in depositing, and last but not least, 
expenses. 

« The wheat I sowed last fall, with said Drill, looks far 
better than my broadcast in the same soil,” 

A New Kinp or MILK Covers.—We find the fol- 
lowing plan for covering milk, in the Deseret News, 
published in Utah Tertitory. 

‘Jt is probably well known that milk will keep sweet 
longer, and more cream rise, by being set in open pans, 
hence I recommend the use of the double cover of 
my own invention, and constructed as follows : 

Let the first cover be made to project three or four 
inches beyond the edge vf the pan, with a hole in 
it nearly as large as the top of the pan. Let the 
second cover be made as Jarge as the first, and be placed 
over it, supported by four small pegs, fastening the covers 
three inches apart.. The lower cover, with its projeetion, 
will keep mice, &c., from getting into the pans, the upper 
cover will keep dirt from falling into the milk, and the 
milk will have free circulation of air, the same as if it 
were not covered. JAMES M. Pigrce. 


Heavy FLEeces, WHO CAN BEAT THEM ?—W, C. Fonda 
of Battle Creek, recently sold Chas. Dickie, Esq., of Mar- 
shall, four fleeces of pure blood French Merino wool, which 
weighed 90 pounds, or 224 pounds each, His whole flock 
gave him 1900 pounds of wool, which averaged 42 cents 
perpound. We will wager a small bet that Mr. Fonda 
took good care that his flock was not exposed to the snows 
of last winter without a shelter, and that at no time did 
they feel the want either of food or water, ? 
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The Markets and the Prospects. 


We have spoken of wool in another column, and given 
the state of the market,which up to the latest dates remains 
very quiet, and apparently with little animation. This is 
usual at thisseason. The excitement attendant upon the 
clip just coming to market having had its way, and the 
reaction is not yet exhausted. Foreign advices indicate a 
decline in sales caused by the large supply of colonial 
wools arriving, and the manufacturing districts are quiet, 
owing to the limited extent of orders from the United 
Stases. 


The accounts of the crops are such as to lead to the con- 
clusion that the yield of wheat is abundant, and over an 
average. We have seen less complaints of havoc from tho 
fly, the wet, or the storms, than we have read for many sea- 
sons, The leading papers of nearly every State in the 
Union have been examined with care for aome time past, 
and our opinion is that one of the best crops of wheat 
raised in the United States, for some years, has just been 
or is about to be harvested. The wheat crop of Michigan 
is not all sold as yet, the crops in some of the more northern 
counties not being secured. There are many complaints 
that the crop is thin on the ground, a fact that is owing to 
the bad quality of the seed sown last fall; but it is generally 
admitted that the grain itself is good and sound. Wheat 
of the old crop, at present, is bought here at rates ranging 
from seventy cents to $1.20, In New York the best Wis- 
consin white wheat brings $1.50, and we must allow twen- 
ty-five to thirty cents for freight and insurance. Flour of 
the best family quality is worth $7.50 to $8.00 per barrel; 
but the country brands only brought $4.70 to 5.00, 

The British markets are in a very fluctuating state, ev- 
ery steamer bringing a variation in prices, just as the ba- 
rometer indicates dry and wet weather. The tendency 
however has been downward, and we perceive that com- 
mon western flour is quoted by the last arrivals at 27s to 
37s. 6d. per barrel, The sales for the same quality last 
season were from 40s, to 42s. per barrel. This, it must be 
admitted, is a very great alteration. Wheat, also, which 
was quoted then at 12s. to 13s. per bushel, is now worth 
but 9s. 6d. to 10s. for the best qualities. The London Ag- 
ricultural Gazette, of the second week in July, tells us that 
one of the best hay harvests has been cut that ever has 
grown in England, and it also says that the magnificent 
weather, so warm and dry (the thermometer at 80° ! only) 
was causing the Wheat crop to get ready for the sickle a 
week or ten days earlier than was expected. 

Oats remain steady in price at thirty-six cents. Corn is 
worth forty-eight to fifty cents; the crop is better in the 
northern and western States than in the middle and south 
ern. 


_ The beef market has fallen into a decline at the east, said 


the supply being greater than the demand, and the warm 
weather affecting the article. Good fat oxen that sold in 
New York afew weeks ago at ten to eleven cents live 
weight, now are dull at eight to nine cents per pound live 
weight, and drovers are complaining loudly. Here the 
rates range at three and a half to four cents for very good 
animals. Sheep are in fair request at $2.75 to 3.60 for 
prime wethers. Pig pork brings the best rate, being worth 
five and a half to six cents. Poultry is not plenty, spring 
chickens are coming in, however at 2s, 6d. per pair. Tur- 
keys are held at twelve and a half cents, Young ducks 
bring seventy-five cents per pair. Eggs are worth fourteen 
cents per dozen, Butter in fresh rolls brings sixteen to 
eighteen cents. Cheese ranges from eight to ten cents. 





Clover seed now sells at $7.50 for a prime article. Tim- 
othy seed is held at $3.00 to 3.50. Redtop may be had for 
$1.75 per bushel. Plaster sells at $1.00 per bbl. for Oswego, 
1,50 for Grand Rapids, and Sandusky may be had at the 
Detroit Mills at $7.00 per ton, 





Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR JUNE, 1856. 
BY L. WOODRUFF, Ann Arzor, 









Thermometer at.......7 A. M. 2P. M . M. 
Highest tem. in m....... 80° (20th) 949° 78° (28th) 
Lowest do do....... 49°(14th) 66°(14th) 52 © (14th&15th) 
P| ee 64.8 79.4 66.7 

PROMS DURR cdg cncnccenumtassharacsntts scans 70.3 

MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 

speeahent Gay WE. 6. cic cccnttusategesensbacapcous 83° (22d) 
IONE dé cnccwsivees davace cecnue hckceed adgedanaiid 62.39 
Greatest daily range.ons....-.ccccccccccccnccccccccces 31 (28th) 
LesBh cone pone conaveccccpeeseces cone casenoenneneccsconse 7 Wrath 
LUMEN GUlSinas cote ccongesnteabehavcomseannenesnaueons Siaeitiatiints 1 
Part clear .. ene eoapene conene coos consagesnoesscae ones aane 6 
Cloudy days......... ak. 
Days.0n .WHtch T016 Telnnccqnconsaes cacacoehoneengeer ccagneral 

Total amount Of rain... s.« ---- ence... 200 o02-3.06 inches, 


WINDS. 


W. 6 days; N. none; E, 1 day; 8.4 days; S. W. 11 days; N. W.4 
days; No E. 1 day; 8. E. 3 days. ie si 


REMARKS. 

An extreme of heat occurred early in the month; the temperature 
reaching 90°. This was succeeded on the 7th by a heavy thunder 
storm, accompanied by hail, ranging in size from one half inch to 
aninchin diameter. The hail fell for nearly an hour. 

From the 12th to the 18th the weather was changeable, and quite 
cool for the season. 

The last ten days of the month were distinguished by extreme 
heat, and frequent and severe thunder storms, The lightning and 
thunder on the morning of the 26th, were particularly severe 
Violent winds accompanied this and other storms. 





Aver’s Cuzrry PectoraL.—tThe statistical tables of 
mortality shows areduction in this eountry of the propor- 
tion of deaths from pulmonary diseases. Doct. Ayer 
attributes the result to the effect of his Cherry Pectoral. 
He also asserts that the cures from his Cathartic Pills give 
reason to believe they will, —_— come into more general 
use, materially reduce the mortality from those particular 
diseases for which they are designed. From what we 
know of his preparations, we think he has grounds for his 
claims, andif he has, it is an attainment of which an Em- 
peror might be proud. Rarely is it permitted , one 
man to know that his skill is bestowing health and life to 
the masses of his fellow men. 

Such a reflection is worth working for, even though he 
had only the regection for his reward. 

Springfield Daily Courier. 








C. P. WOODRUFF & CO., 


DEALER 
ELARDW ARE, 
IRON, NAILS STOVES 

TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, CARPENTERS, 
INERS’, COOPERS’, BLACKSMITHS,’ 


HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, 


May, '56, 6m. No. 73, Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


SALE OF FARM STOCK. 


*—(VHE undersigned wishes to se} all his farm stock, of which the 
principal are some wore goes blooded breeding mares, one 
three year old full blooded on bull, gentle, and in the best 
breeding order; purchased of one of the first breeders of the State, 
at one of the Fairs in Detroit; and four kept Berkshire pigs. 
Saginaw City. F. PISTORIUS, 
Aug. 56. lt. 








SEED WHEAT, 
0" several choice varieties, other seed, grain and grass seed for 
Fall sowing. H. D, EMERY & CO., 
aug2t 204 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


FARMER Ss! 
Allen’s American Farm Book. 


NHE American Farm Book: or a Comperd of American Agricul- 
ture, being a Practica! Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, 
Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Rocts, Fruite,Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar 
Cane, Rice, and every other Staple Product of the United States; 


with the best methods of planting, cultivating, and yar for 
market lilustrated by mere than 100 engravinzs. By &. L. Allen. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


The Stable Book. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to 8‘abling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, ant Working, Construction of Sta- 
bles, Ventilation, Appendages of Stables, Management of the Feet, 
and x t of Diseased and Defective Horses. By John Stew- 
art, Veterinary Surgeon. With netes and additions adapting it to 
American Food and Climate. By B. Allen. 


Guenon on Milch Cows. 

A Treatise on Milch Cows, whereby the Quantity and Quality of 
Milk which any cow will give may be accurately determined by ob- 
serving natural marks, or external indications alone; the length 
of time that she will continue ta give milk, &c., &c. Introductory 
remarks and observations on the Cow and the Dairy, John 8, 
Skinner. Ilustrated with numerous engravings. Price, neatly 
éone up in paper covers, thirty-seven and a half cents; bound in 
cloth, sixty cents. 


Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. 

Being a Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry and Farm Dogs, with «directions for their Management, 
Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feediog, and Preparing for a profita. 
ble market; also, their Diseases and Remedies, By R. L. Allen. 
Cloth, seventy-five cents, 


Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology. With a complete Analyitcal and Alphabetical Index, 
snd an American preface. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor of the 
New England Farmer. Price $1. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

Our full catalogue cowprisiug eighty works on Agriculture, sent 


to apy address. 
C. M. SAXTON, & CO., 
Agricultural Book publishers, 140 Fulton St. N.Y. 
Aug, It, 








TO 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETIES. 


Ww. would particularly invite the attention of those Societies 

which are about to make up their PREMIUM LISTS, to our 
large collection of Agricultural Books, which are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for premiums, 

The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small Meney 
Premiums has been extensively adopted, and has given the highest 
satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 


It promotes the dissemination of much needed information among 


rmers. 

It combines the advantages of the D ploma 
intrins'c value. 

It substitutes a —— and amas teken of honor for 
the pittance which is frequently humuiating to the recipient. 

It avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among compe itors, 
and bett+r comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
between friends and neighbors, 

We wil! be happy to furnish to applicapts a Catalogue of our 
publicati ns which we consider most re riate for the use of 
Agricultu’al Societies for premiums, on which a liberal discount 


will be given. 
M. SAXTON & CO., 


Cc. 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton *t., N, Y. 
Aug 2t. 


TO NURSERYMEN 
DEALERS IN TREES! 


T's: sabseribers beg leave to announce that their wholesale 


wyth &@ premium of 





pr 6 of Fruit and Ornamental trees, Shrubs,Roses, 

¢., for the autumn of 1856, is now ready and will be sent free to all 

applicants who enclose a stamp. 
ELLYANGER & BARRY, 

Aug. It. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


AMPLES of Australian and Turcany Seed Wheat can be seen 





at our Store. Price $3:00 per bushel. 
. 0. & W.8. PENFIELD, 
st 103 Woodward Avenue Detroit. 





ARE BSAS Bom Powers, Threshers and Separators, Saw 
Mills, Straw Cutters, always on hand, 
Ciy-3t'} D. 0. & W. 8, PENFIELD. 





FARM FOR SALE. 
Situated in Pontiac, Oakland county, Mich. 


T AVING made permanent arrangements for going into business 
on the first of January nextat Nashville, Tennsssee, I must 
dispose of the farm on whidh I reside, at the earliest possible 
time. Said farm coutaining 165 acres of first quality land, highly 
cultivated, nearly free from stumps, dry, rolling land extra 
well watered, fair supply of timber, a soil n >t surpassed for wheat 
giowing, well adapted for dairy business, having about thirty acres 
of well drained, low land oa the back part, which produces cxtra 
large coen, grass and oats. Two years ago I sold in the village of 
Pontiac $700 worth of hay; rrised the same ear thirty acres of 
wheat; raire annually from thirty to sixty-five acres of wheat. 
A large orchard of engrafted fruit, a good frame house, two wells 
of water, two large barns, ox stable, two sheds, ove 10g barn with 
shingle roof. Farm situited flve miles north east of Pontiac, on 
the wain trave'ed road, and h If way between the villages of Pon- 
tiacand Rochester. Terms, thirty dollars per acre, $1000 down, 
the balance may be exteuded over six years in easy payments, 
The above ter~s are not absolute. There is nota farm of equal 
value in this vicivity that can be bought for much less than forty 
rated acre. Would prefer to sell stock and tvols wth farm, 
for farther particulars address ~~ M. G. PECK, 
Aug tf Pontiac, Mich, 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION! 


d bevy attention of the farming community throu vhout the Union 
is invited to a valuable imp ovement in Grain Drills, for which 
the undersigned has received letters Patent,and now offers for 
sale, The great objection toall the Drills heretofore offered to 
the public are entirely overcome, which will unduubtedly bring 
their Driil into general use. Persons wishing to purchase either, 
machines or ter:itory, wlll please address the partners at La Porte 
FRAVEL & —_ 

t. 





“aug. 1856. 


GRAIN DRILLS, GRAIN DRILLS! 
EYMOU8’S Drills, and Broad Cut Saws, Moor’s Premium Drill, 
Penvocks Patent Premium Drill, Wheel Cultivators. Roger's 
Patent, &ce H.D. EMERY,&CO., 
Auge '66 2t 204 LakeSt., Chicago Il. 


MOWING MACHINES. 
K ects S Patent Mowers at Manufacturer's prices, adding 
freight, at Chicago Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
201 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Aug. '56 It H. D. EMERY. & CO. 


CLOVER HULLING MACHINE. 


ANSFIELD’S Patent Clover Hul'‘ers, Crawford+Patevt Clover 
Hullerr. A multitude of testimonials at‘est the great value 
of the above machiees. H. D. EMERY, & CO, 
Aug. 56 3t. 204 Lake St., Chicago III, 


’ 
EMERY’S PATENT RAIL ROAD, 
HANGEAS8LE HORSE POWERS THR‘ SHES, SEPARATORS, 
C Cleaners, Saws, &c., at Manufacturer’s prices, address feight, 
H. D. EMERY & CO., 
204 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CIDER MILLS. 


MERY’S Improved. 
Hickok’s Improved, H. D. EMERY & CO., 
aug2t 204 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


ROGER’S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 


HE subscribers are still manufacturing ROGER’S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVATOR, and have the exclusive right of mak- 
ing and vend'ng them in the counties of (a houn, K+lamazo, Cass, 
Van Buren and Berien. This machine has taken the hizhest pre- 
mium at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and is the 
BEST WHEEL CULTIVATER now in use for prepariug summer 
fallows, covering seed, and cultivating co:n. All orders filled on 
shortnotce, Price at our Founary, #3 each. 
We also mamutacture STEAM ENGINES’ MILL IRONS, and ag- 
ricultural impjements in general use. A. ARMS & CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. : 


Dajnes’ American Drain Tile Machine. 


yor subscriber is now ready to fill orders for the above machines 
on short notice. They are made of sron, and not liable to get 
out of order, and will make, withtwo men to worr them, from 
one to two hundred and fifty rods of tile per a Tt is the beet, 
cheapest and most profitable Tile Machine in the Usited States, 
Price of Machine at fa , $110, with ‘wo dies for three and four 
inch tile—al) extra dies $3+ach. The Machine weighs about 500 

u ds, is on wheels and easily moved, and can be sent any dis- 
| anal with safety. All orders accompanied with the money, will 
be promptly attended to, addresred to JOHN D4INEs, 
Birmingham, Oaklind Oo., Mich. 

N.B. Iam also main: Tile at my factory, and am prepared 
to*furnish all orders. Prices ot Tile at factory, for 4 ineh two 
shillings per rod, and 3 inch, twenty cents per rod. 

I have ‘eceived fourteen first pemiums, on my Drain Tile Ma- 
chine and Drain Tile, in this State. Jaly 56, tf J.D. 
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TO INVALIDS 
LABORING UNDER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
‘THROAT OR LUNGS. 
DR.CALVIN M. FITCH; 


Former: M of 714 Broadway, N. Y., author of the Invalid’s Guide, 
Consumptive’s Manual, &c., having recently returned from 
Kurope, would inform his patients at the west, and all interested 
in the anouncement, that be wili open on the Ist day of (July, 


PHERMANELRT OFFICE 
At No. 459 Main Street, Buffalo. N. Y. 


where he may be censulted daily, (~abbath excepted) from nine 
to five, for LHROAT AND PULMONARY DISEASES, more par- 
ticularly CONSUMPTION, AS1H 4A AND CHRONIC BRONCHIT- 
I8, in the treatment of which a judici bi of Remedial 
measu es, the employment of Mechanical and Constitutional Rem- 
ecties, and of Medicinai anu ;Sth-nothropic Inhalatio: s,-give him_a 
degree of success which can never attend a merely partial treat- 
ment of these Affections. Or. FITCH may also be cenguited for 
all derangemeuts of the system preceding, or giving rise to Pulmo- 
nary Diseases, particularly CATARRH, VYSPEPSIA, COSTIVE- 
N&s8, AND FE- ALE COMPLAINTS. Persons wishing to con- 
sult, but unable to visit Dr. FITC, can do, so by sending hima 
written statement of their case. A personal examination a how- 
ever always preferable, as important symptoms are sometimes 
overlooked by the patient ; and also as constant practice in consult- 
ation enables Dr. FITCH to determine the gondition of the Lungs 
with great accuracy; thus of course enabling him more success- 
fully to modify and adapt treatment t0 individual cases. 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


Dr, C. M. FITCH has associated with himself in practice Dr. J. 
W. SYKES, for a long time his assistant, a gentieman in whose 
profess'onal ability he has the highest confidence ; and he fu: ther- 
more wishesit distinctly understoodthat he has no longer any 
professional connection with Dr.'8. 8. Fitch, but that communi 
cations will hereafter be addressed to 
CALVIN M. FITCH, M. D., 

459 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERRILL, POWERS & CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 


‘Sewerage, &c. 


ge above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glazed upon the inside-with an extra superivr article 
ot pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) Is then burned so that itis harder than the hardest 
granite rock, will conduct water miles and discharge itself just as 
pare as when it leaves the spring, neither earth, water, gas, frost. 
Or acids, of any hind have any effect upon it whatever; w lI stand 
a pressure of at least 500 feet head. It is made in joints of about 
22 inches in length, with a tenon on one end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid in a good article of water lime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself after remainingin the ground say 80 daya.— 
Be ow we give prices per.rod at the factory. 


tio 





July, 56, lyear 





Forl 
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4 
All orders or communications in relation to the above ‘pipe ad. 
Gressed to AKRON, or MippLEBURY, Summit Co., Ohio, will receive 
prompt attention. 
Middlebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8°55. [sept.ly] 


FOR SALE! 
A RARE CHANCE 


NURSERYMEHEN! 


‘e~ undersigned offers fr sale his valuable reul es‘ate, situated 
_ in Port Huron, comprising fifty-one lots, located in one of the 
most productive, growing and healthy portions of tbe village, and 
containing about one-fourtn of an acre each. Also the -‘Lake 
Huron Garden and Nur-ery,” comprising 150,000 choice g,alted 
fruit trees. Said pr perty will be sold entire, or the equal u ndiv, 
ded one-halfthereof can be purchased. 
TERMS,—One quarter cash, and the balance in ten equal annual 
payments, with interest, to be secured by -— on the premi esi 
J. SPALDING, Sen’r, 
Port Huron, May, ’656. 3t. 


\ ™“ 
FOR SALE! 
CHOICE LOT of Suffolk Boar Pigs—bred from Jackson's 
A Stickney’s and Motley’s impo:tations—also a few Lo 
abbits. W. S. LUNT. 
Findlay, ’ 0, J uly 56-2', 











ared ge stock of Devon csttle, good br 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The Subscribers keep constantiy on hand a large stock of 
BUIBGCANT FURNZTORE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and f:shi,nable Furniture, will always find 
a greet variety to select irom—equal in every respect to »nything 
in the Eastern market, Being in constant receipt of Pattern 
Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 
they are enabled to guarantee tne most PERFECT SATISFACTION 
to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and complete assort- 
ment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cherry and Walnut. In 
short, every article inthe line of Household Furniture will be 
found in their Stock, inctuaing Chairs of every style and price, 
from four shillingsto sixty dollars each. The snbscribers now 
have on hand, and make to order, best 


EAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article, 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES AND STRAW PALLIASES 


constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a large 
stock of Mahognay and Rosewood Veneer. 
June '56, tf. STEVENS & ZUG. 


STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 


5 gg ee arpert having purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
faiuring and vending D. B. Rogers’ Improved Steel 
Cultivator Teeth, throughout the north half of the State 
of Indiana and all the State of Michigan, except the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Genessee, Calhoun, Kalamazoo, and Hillsdal 
now offers to supply his district with eaid Teeth, made of the bes 
quality of spring steel, and in the latest improved shape. 

These Teeth are too well known to need any certificates of their 
usefulness. They have taken the first premium at every State and 
County Fair wherever exhibited. 

For sale in every prineipal city and village throughout the above 
named district. 

The subscriber has also runt the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing and vending D. B. ROGERS’ IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
WHEEL CULTIVATOR, throughout most of the States of Michi- 

and Indiana, At the Michigan State Fairs in 1853 and 1854, 
Re exhibited one of these Machines, filled with steel teeth, and re- 
ceived the first premium and a diploma. This Machine, filled with 
Rogers’ improved steel teeth, is considered by all furmers who 
have used them, to be the best Wheel Cultivator in use, not onl 
for preparing summer fallows and putting in grain, but for the cul- 
tivation of corn when planted in drills. 

No farmer will dispense with the use of the above named farm- 
ng implements who has any knowledge of their usefulness. 

All orders for Wheel Cultivators, or Cultivator Teeth, filled on 
short notice. 

CavuTion.—All persons are prohibited the use of these Teeth and 
Machines, in said district, unless purchased of the subscriber or 
his duly authorized Agents. Address, 

T. A. FLOWER, 

April 1, 1855. 


WOOL! WOOLI-CLOTH! CLOTH 


Cornwell's Factory in FULL OPERATION! 


We are prepared to manufacture 


20,000 POUNDS OF WOOL 


Into Cloth and Flannel on the following terms : 
Fulled Cloth, for..........------ 2s 6d per yard. 
Fulled Cassimere,...-..-.------- 38 do 
White Flannel, two yards wide, .... 38 do 


do do one yard wide,-—-—---ls 6d do 
Or we will work the Wool and give one half of the C'oth rade 
from it. It takes about 134 Ibs. ot Wool for one yard of good fulled 
Cloth, and %ths lb. of Wool fer one yard of Flannel. 

We have a large stock of Cloths on hand to exchange for Wool 
on reasonable terms Our factory is three miles West of Ann Ar- 
bor, on the Huron River. All Wool sent by Railroad, ,will be 
promptly attended to. 

Ann Arbor, April, 1856. ap6m CORNWELL & BROTHER. 


FARM FOR SALE! 


WO miles from Saginaw City, on the most traveled road of the 
T county, a farm of 11734 acres, 145 acres in high cultivation ; 
with orchard, hop plantation, good and spacious frame dwelling, 
frame barn and other good and convenient cnbhnlltings, good 
celler and well water of the best quality. On the farm is kepta 
wf 2 am ee Berkshire 
ogs, which stock will be sold with or without the frm. 

eu. et T. PISTORIUS. 
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{ NEW PRINCIPLE: NEw REMEDY! NO Porson: 





RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF ? 


Fever.and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 
Billious Fevers, accompanied by T'yphoid Symptoms, T'yphoid Fever, Yellow Fover, Ship 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASMA. 


o> 


Baten 





———> 


A HUMAN LIFE SAVED. 


Dowagiac, Mich., March 11, 1956. 

J. A. Ruopes, Esq., Dear Sir:—As I took your medicine to sell 
on consignment, **no cure no pay,” I:take pleasure in stating its 
effects as reported to me by three brothers who live in this shee, 
and their testimony is a fair specimen of all I have received : 

W. 8. Conklin told me—‘ I had taken nine bottles of Chris‘ie’s 
Ague Balsam, and continually run down while using it till my 
lungs and liver were CONGESTED to that de that blood dis- 
charged from my mouth and bowels, so that all thought it impos- 
sible for me to live through another chill, The doetors, too, did all 
they could for me, but thought I must die. Nothing did me any 
good untilI got Roupes’ Fever ayp AGvE Cure, which at once 
relieved me of the distress and nausea at my stomach, and pain in 
~~ head and bowels, and produced a permanent cure in a short 

e. 

H. M, Conklin says: “I had been taking medicine of as good a 
doctor as we have in our county, and takea any quaatity of quinire 
and specifics without any good result, from 25th of August to 17th 
Dec. But seeing how nicely it operated on my brother, I got a 
bottle of Ru pgs’ Fever ayo Acug Cure, which effected a perma- 
nent cure by us.ng two-thirds of a bottle.” 

8. M. Conklin was not here, but both the other brothers say his 
case was the same as H.M’s, I sold the medicine to both the 
same day, and the cure was as speedy from the same small quantity, 


and I might so specify. 
Yours with respect, A. HUNTINGTON. 


The above speaks for itself. Good proof as it is, it is of no better 
tenor than the vast nu-nber of like certificates I have already pub- 
png and the still greater amount that is continually pouring in 

me. 

One thing more, Last year I had occasion to caution the public 
in thse words: 

“ I notice one firm who have taken one of my general circulars, 
eubstituted the name of their nostrum for my medicine, and then with 
brazen impudence end their pamphlet with the exelamation, ‘Let the 

of any other medicine say as much if he dares,” &c. 
ow I take ane sayiig that the extreme caution referred 
to the same “ Dr. Christies’ Ague Balsam” that is mentioned in the 
above certificate. 

There age several other indu:trious ae 
their pofnous trash all that I publish a 
Cure, or Antidote to Malaria, except the ( ertificates Kf Cures, and 
the certificate of the celebrated ch-mist, Dr, James R. Chilton, of 
N, Y., in favor of tts perfectly harmless character,which is attached 





le who are applying to 
ut my Fever and Ague 


toevery bottle. These will always serve to distinguish my medicine 
from imitations, JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor. 
Providence, R I. 





TONICS WONT DO. 


They never did do more than give temporary relief, and they 
never will. It is because they dont touch the cause of the dise»se. 
The cause of all ague and bilious disease; is the atmospheric 

. poison called Miasma or Malaria. Neutra'ize this poison by its 
natural antidote, and all disease caused by it disappears at once, 
Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure i: this Antidote to Malaria, and 
moreover it is a perfectly harmless medicine, The certificate of 
the celebrated chemist, J. R. Chilton, of New York, to thia effect 
is attached to every bottle; therefore if it dors no good it can do 
no harm. 

This is more than can be said of Quinine, ronnie, orany tonicin 

ese 


existence. The moment a person these, head and ears 
~~ Ay. a continual ringing, the sight is always aff- and the 
whole nervous system seems strung upon wires. Swelled heads 


and swollen legs are na uncommon. 

=No wonder this treatmont “ breaks up the chills,” but that is all. 
They are liable tocome on again atany moment. And where, as 
is usual, they are continuaily repressed in that manner, the coun- 
tenance soon assumes that pail, yellow, waxy look that indi- 
cates DUMB aGuE, which never allows a person to feel perfectly 





_ 


well for asingle moment, Insome ague districts you might as 
well try to finda gold mine, as a pair of red cheeks On man, 
woman, or child, 

In illustration of these truths, I annex some extracts from a 
letter just received from a physician : 


Georgetown, Ohio, Mareh 17, 1856. 


Jas. A. Rhod:s, Esq., Dear Sir:—Yours of 2d instantis at hand, 
and I take pleasure in answerixg. 

The cure arrive 1 so* Jate last year, that the demand for any re- 
medy was pretty well over,and I experienced considerable difficalty 
in getting any one to try it. And this difficulty was tly in. 
creased from the fact that a rem+dy had been introduced'which was 
growing in favor wi'h the public, as being better than using Qui- 
nine, not knowing, I presume, that the remedy they used to escape 
taking Quinine, contuined the drug itself! 


One dificulty was to be overcome which amounted to a prejudice 
with a few, which was, the remedy would inraria ly break anague, | 
but it did not cure it, as it would often return with renewed vigor, 
This one circumstance I deemed in pd fa or, if I eould institute 
a test comparison with the remedy I allude to, (known as “Smith's 
Tonic,”) and your Cure. The following 1s the result: 

Three persons took your “Cure,” all of which were cases of 
**Quotidian Intermittent Fever,” of many weeks standing ;—the 
had taken Quinine, and other remedies, occasionaily missing a chi. 
but it was, (asin all such cases,) slowly wearing them out, an 
laying the foundation of other and severer maladies, I did suc. 
c+ed in effecting a radical cure of all three of these cases with your 
remedies, and they have never had a chill since. In all three of 
these cases the ‘* Smith’s Tonic” had been used, and would, as before 
stated, break the chill, but after a period or two had elapsed, it 
would return. 

I think there will be no difficu'ty now in giving to your “ Cure” 
the vantage ground ofany other remedy now in use here, &c., &c, 

I beg to remain your obedi: nt servant, &c., 
WILLIAM BUCKNER, M. D. 
JHMES A, RHODES, Proprietor, 
Providence R. I. 





TWENTY-EIGHT NEGROES CURED, AND A 
CO fTON CROP SAVED. 
The following unsolicited letter from a Southern gentleman and 
planter, is of universal interest. 


Clayton, Alabama, March 13, 1856. 
Dr, Rhodes, Dea? Sir:—In justice to you I make this statement 
of facts: Your “ Fever ana Ague” medicine is without doubt the 
best article ever put forth for the Cure of that troublesome disease. 
On my plantation were twenty-eight casesin the moath of October, 
mostly my cotton pickers. I tried Quinine; it had no positive 
effect. I began to despair ofsaving my cotton crop. My neighbor, 
Mr. John H. Miller, had tried your medicide ; he to'd ue to ge: it, 
and I immediately commenced using it; my hands took it without 
losing « day, and got welt almost with the first dose, It worked 
like a charm, I neverin my life have seen anything operate so 
sanitively. I sent to Coumbur, Ga ,and got afresh supply, and 

shall never be without it, if I ea find it 7 ko country. 
ery res} ‘a ours, 
eter THOMAS EFORD. 


Ruopes’ Fever anp AGvE Cure, or ANTIDOTE TO Mauanta, the 
only harmless remedy in existence, is equally certain as a Prevent: 
ive, asa Cure.” Take it when you feel the chills coming on, and 
you will never have a single one. 

For sale by HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit, and by principle 
druggists everywhere. 
































